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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Miss Lowell was born in Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1874, coming from 
distinguished stock which included earliest New England pioneers, a minister 
to England, an eminent poet and publicist, and—in the person of her brother— 
a president of Harvard University. Her education was gained largely through 
tutoring and travel, the latter carrying her beyond the ordinary tourist points 
to Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. Although always interested in literature, she 
did not elect to become a poet until 1902. There followed eight years of study, 
the first publication of a poem in 1911, and of a volume in 1912. In the last 
ten years her output of poetry has been steady in volume and varied in kind, 
and has been supplemented by two books of criticism. 

Miss Lowell’s works are as follows: A Dome of Many-coloured Glass, 1912; 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, 1914; Six French Poets, 1915; Men, Women and 
Ghosts, 1916; Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 1917; Can Grande’s 
Castle, 1918; Pictures of the Floating World, 1919; Legends, 1921; Fir-Flower 
Tablets. Translated from the Chinese (with Florence Ayscough), 1921. 

The best articles in criticism are by W. L. Phelps in ‘‘The Advance of 
English Poetry” in the Twentieth Century, pp. 245-56; Louis Untermeyer in 
The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 137-59; and Conrad Aiken, Dial 
November 2, 1918, and October 18, 1910. 


I 


“The most energetic and unflagging experimenter, Miss Lowell’s 
versatility became amazing. She has wielded a controversial cudgel 
with one hand, and, with the other she has written Chaucerian 
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stanzas, polyphonic prose, monologs in her native New England 
dialect, irregular vers libre, conservative couplets, translations from 
the French, echoes from the Japanese, even primitive re-creations 
of Indian folk-lore.”” This, by one of her most friendly and admir- 
ing critics—who elsewhere calls her “‘a female Roosevelt among the 
Parnassians’’—explains why Amy Lowell is chosen in this survey 
quite as much for her part in the experimental tendencies of the 
day as for her own intrinsic values; yet chosen, it ought to be said 
emphatically, because, with all her zest for novelty, her work has 
more substance and less mere ingenuity than that of most of the 
conscious ultra-moderns. 

At an age when Keats’s and Shelley’s careers were over, Miss 
Lowell decided to become a poet. For eight years she devoted 
herself to study, and at an age when Byron had died, she first pub- 
lished a poem. This is not stated by way of a jibe ora jest. It is 
unusual for any mature, intellectual person, not impelled by out- 
ward circumstances, to choose a career at twenty-eight, to work 
patiently in preparation until thirty-six, and to succeed. It is 
particularly unusual when the career is an artistic one; for the 
impulse toward art usually comes strong and early, and the school- 
ing begins with childhood. Miss Lowell’s step is not to be confused 
with the tardy recognition of a Hawthorne or a Browning, for each 
of them had one goal from youth; nor with the late beginning of a 
Richardson or a De Morgan, who strolled into authorship casually 
and had no theory about it. It suggests rather the experience of 
thousands of twentieth-century women, who have demanded for 
themselves something more than an unfocused and miscellaneous 
activity, coupled with dependency on father, husband, dividend, 
or unearned increment. Or, if it seems gratuitous to identify a 
woman poet with the “Woman’s Movement,” it suggests the 
deferred choice of a profession by such good neighbors of Miss 
Lowell as William James or Henry L. Higginson, both of whom were 
quite as slow to decide as she. 

It is beside the point to inquire into, or to speculate about, Miss 
Lowell’s reasons for espousing poetry; but it is fair and proper to 
consider the results of so late a choice. It raises the question 
between the “poets are born” theory and the “genius and hard 
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work’’ contention. In so many cases poets who were precocious 
from the start were also the hardest of hard workers that one can 
only guess as to the rival claims on them of endowment and train- 
ing. But in this case, where free will evidently played so much 
more of a part than foreordination, there is a better chance of arriv- 
ing at some conclusions. 

II 

It is a normal sequence in literary history that authors first 
fall into the fashions of the day, and afterward pay less attention to 
form as they develop greater depth, weight, and compactness of 
thought. Miss Lowell seems to have come toward writing with the 
usual deference for form; but coming at a time when there was an 
unusual stir in the air as to modes and manners of expression in all 
the arts, she seems never—or not yet—to have graduated from this 
youthful phase. She has developed into a theorist who occasion- 
ally writes poetry, and often what is a little less than poetry, rather 
than into an indubitable poet like Mr. Robinson or Mr. Frost. 
Yet in this she is not alone, for she has joined something which for 
want of a better term may be called a movement, and she is always 
audible toward the forefront of it. 

Her first volume, A Dome of Many-coloured Glass (1912), was 
no more than one might have expected from any averagely gifted 
and studious, but more than averagely persistent follower of the 
muse. The form was tight and the matter was tame. The 
influence of Tennyson was traceable and that of Keats was very 
strong. Much of it sounded like Emily Dickinson. The longest 
number was on the Athenaeum Library, where much of the preced- 
ing years had been passed. It included speculations on the nature 
of poetry, a little picture likening the poet to a diver poised for the 
plunge into a pool of mysterious new experience, and a fragment 
comparing him to a worker in stained glass—that most painstaking 
and unimpassioned of craftsmen. If Miss Lowell had been con- 
tent to keep on in this vein, publishers and public would probably 
have been content to ignore her after another volume. 

However, with Sword Blades and Poppy Seed (1914), she joined 
forces with the experimenters. This was the year when Ezra 
Pound issued a collection of Imagist poems, just before bidding 
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farewell to the school, and the next year Miss Lowell was to avow 
herself as one of them and to stimulate the publishing of their 
three annual volumes of 1915, 1916, and 1917. Naturally, then, 
there were some examples of this type in Sword Blades. They and 
their kind have been much over-discussed, and in spite of the fact 
that the Imagists themselves declared their principles to be “the 
essentials of all great poetry,” their six tenets have been eyed 
askance as though they were strangely new. They are well enough 
as far as they go, but they fail to include all poetry, and much of 
the greatest, at the same time that they do include a good deal of 
what has long been regarded as no more than eloquent prose." 
Here are two chill night pictures, both in good Imagist style: 

And while the moon 

Swings slow across the sky, 

Athwart a waving pine tree, 

And soon 

Tips all the needles there 

With silver sparkles, bitterly 

He gazes..... 

While the earth has slumbered, 

All the air has been alive 

With feathery flakes descending, 

As if some northern Ceres reigned, 

Showering her silvery grain 

Over all the fields. 
Each is marked by (1) common diction exactly used (although 
“athwart”’ is not the commonest of speech), (2) by varied rhythms, 
(3) by freedom in choice of subject, (4) by images, (5) by hard and 
clear effects, and (6) by concentration. One was published as verse 
by Miss Lowell in 1914, the other as prose by Thoreau in Walden, 
1854. 

These Imagist poems were in free verse, but that was a novelty 
that was no novelty, for Whitman’s Leaves of Grass appeared only 
the next year after ‘‘ Walden.” 

A third experiment in style, used exclusively in Can Grande’s 
Castle (1918), and supposed to be in quite a new set of harmonies, 

* See the good-humored essay on George Meredith, entitled, “An Unacknowledged 
Imagist,” by John L. Lowes, in the Nation, February 24, 1916. 
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is described by one critic as “the first appearance in English of 
‘polyphonic prose’’’; and he goes on to quote Miss Lowell’s explana- 
tion: “‘ Polyphonic’ means ‘many voiced,’ and the form is so-called 
because it makes use of all the ‘voices’ of poetry, namely: meter, 
vers libre, assonance, alliteration, rhyme and return. It employs 
every form of rhythm, even prose rhythm, at times.’’ This is so 
“hard and clear’ and dogmatic that it seems alluringly conclusive; 
yet all the elements, unless there be some doubt about “return,” 
which Miss Lowell does not define, are to be found in the following 
passage by Whitman of 1855: I print it in block paragraph as 
polyphonic prose is printed: 

The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses—the block swags under- 
neath on its tied-over chain; the negro that drives the dray of the stone-yard— 
sturdy and tall he stands, poised on one leg on the string piece; his blue shirt 
exposes his ample neck and breast, and loosens over his hip-band; his glance is 
calm and commanding—he tosses the slouch of his hat away from his forehead; 
the sun falls on his crispy hair and moustache—falls on the black of his perfect 
and polished limbs. 


This speaks clearly enough in the six voices. Meter: ‘Sturdy and 
tall he stands, poised on one leg on the string piece,’ a perfect 
dactyllic hexameter; vers libre: the rest of the passage; assonance: 
negro-holds, four-horses, blue-loosens, etc.; alliteration: firmly- 
four, drives-dray, sturdy-stands, etc.; rhyme: reins-chain, stands- 
band, etc.; return: falls-falls. Compare it with the following from 
Miss Lowell’s “Spring Day,” the poem in Men, Women, and ‘shosts 
which begins with the much discussed “ Bath”’: 

Swirl of crowded streets. Shock and recoil of traffic. The stock-still 
brick fagade of an old church, against which the waves of people lurch and 
withdraw. Flare of sunshine down side-streets. Eddies of light in the windows 
of chemists’ shops, with their blue, gold, purple jars, darting colours far into 
the crowd. Loud bangs and tremors, murmurings out of high windows, whir- 
ring of machine belts, blurring of horses and motors. A quick spin and shudder 
of brakes on an electric car, and the jar of a church-bell knocking against the 
metal blue of the sky. I am a piece of the town, a bit of blown dust, thrust 
along with the crowd. 


There are two main differences: One that the passage from Whit- 
man’s “‘ The Song of Myself” is not characteristic of the whole poem; 
he wrote in this fashion at times, and at times resorted to various 
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other fashions. The other is that the accumulation of devices is 
not so obvious and calculated in Whitman. 

Polyphonic prose is immensely self-conscious; in Miss Lowell’s 
hands all the effects are evidently calculated—as flagrantly so as in 
the artificial compositions classified as ‘‘program music.’”’ There 
is beyond doubt a clear relation between spoken and musical sounds 
and emotions or even objects, but it is a relation that may easily 
be forced toofar. ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel” may have stimulated Wagner 
to a mischievous bit of music, but it becomes simply a joke by the 
time the hearer attempts to decide whether a certain jangle is 
meant to suggest a tin can tied to a cat’s tail or a disturbance in 
the scullery. In word-music, where the meaning is made clear to 
begin with, the danger of disturbing the balance is all the greater. 
The reader of polyphonic prose is assaulted by decorative effects as 
brutally as a patron is in the lobby of a metropolitan hotel, where the 
adornment is so lavish and obstrusive that it eclipses the main 
design. Polyphonism as a distinct form of writing has made less 
of a ripple than Imagism; both are already lisping into silence on 
the shores of oblivion. Miss Lowell’s experiments in poetic form 
have gone no farther, coming fortunately to an end before they 
reached the absurd extremes of Kreymborg, Arensburg, Cannell, 
and the rest of the “‘Others”’ as they described themselves in their 
joint volume of 1917. 

Form, however, still pre-empts Miss Lowell’s interest. Of late 
Chinese and Japanese poetry have incidentally come to the fore 
in her repertory; but the significant fact is that her allusions to 
the poet and to herself as a poet are always to a very self-conscious 
craftsman who is continually sitting down to think what she shall 
write instead of to write what she has thought. 

The cat and I 

Together on this sultry night 
Waited. 

He greatly desired a mouse, 

I, an idea. 

Neither ambition was gratified. 


This inevitably suggests that if a luckless idea had strayed that way, 
the poet would have pounced on it and forthwith worried it to 


is 
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death. It is not the way that lasting poetry is achieved. It does 
not so much remind one of her favorite poet, Keats, as it does of 
Pope, spending a summer at Twickenham polishing the life out 
of a sonnet. 


Ill 


However, no one but the most deep-dyed technician can dwell 
indefinitely on an artist’s manner of working. The more impor- 
tant questions are: What kind of mind and will and feeling are at 
work expressing themselves in this art? Has the artist anything to 
express? If so, what is it, and what is its value? How far do the 
mind and will and feeling of any body of readers respond to it? 
Miss Lowell has sounded a warning in her lines “On a Certain 
Critic” who wrote things about John Keats: 


I wish you were here to damn him 

With a good, round, agreeable oath, John Keats, 
But just snap your fingers, 

You and the moon will still love, 

When he and his papers have slithered away 

In the bodies of innumerable worms. 


Still if one will read poets one must have opinions about them, and 
must express them in the face of possible deep damnation, even the 
chance of being blasted as “‘a sprig little gentleman . . . . with 
mincing fingers.”’ 

The poems in these volumes are crowded with sense impressions, 
color, sound, odor, and touch. They are seldom of the delicate or 
subtler kind or about majestic or expansive subjects. Only the 
moon appears in the large, and the cool radiance of Diana is a signal 
for the upspringing of emotions that have been repressed by day. 
For the most part the pictures, and every poem is built around one 
or more, are of limited and sophisticated subjects, gardens, studios, 
bookshops, museums, streets, each an accumulation of vivid and 
vividly stimulating objects that assail eye, ear, and nostril. The 
gamut of emotions is very limited. Skepticism banishes reverence 
and patriotic zest; there is no fear, nor hate, nor gaiety; and in the 
realm of love there is, with the rarest exceptions, only the love that 
is directly interfused with passion. This is an experience of yearn- 
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ings and desires unsatisfied or of passion fulfilled. In many cases the 
lyrics are written as if by the man-lover who is dazzled by the 
beauty of his mistress, ravished by the thought of what her costume 
conceals and her continence withholds. The same restlessness 
prevails here as in her supervision of the garden or in her efforts at 
conjuring up a poem. ‘There is energy on every page, but it is the 
energy of fidgets rather than of power. 

Behind and beneath Miss Lowell’s interest in freshness and 
independence of style and subject-matter is a foundation of old- 
fashioned literary formalism. In the years of her study she delved 
in literary tradition and accepted it. Literature was a matter of 
pictures, images, fleeting emotions caught in suggestive aliusion. 
Sometimes it was keen and incisive as sword blades, sometimes 
soothing as poppy seed, but always it was something to be stored 
away in museums or shelved in libraries. Literature belonged to 
“‘the republic of letters,” that most select of aristocracies, and never 
to the people on the streets. The populace appeared in it only as 
in the plays of Shakespeare, for effects of background and contrast; 
and in this literature, as in the plays of Shakespeare, there was no 
Society, in the sense of social forces at work, but only people, for 
better or for worse. Moreover, this literature was cast in deftly 
conventional forms. 

If Miss Lowell had been docile and acquiescent she might have 
contented herself with this compound of literary conventions to the 
end of the chapter. If she had enjoy ~1 the serene independence of 
Robinson or Frost she might have gone on her way without expressed 
dissent from or disregard of literary tradition. If she had had the 
strongly liberal social convictions of Masters of Sandburg she might 
have joined the chorus of protest at the ways of the world. Instead 
she enlisted in the insurgent movement within the republic of letters. 
There was a select and widening circle ready to read, and especially 
ready to discuss, the sort of thing she undertook to write. The same 
influences that set her to work had prepared her public for her. 
Yet occasionally the real fervor of creation has arisen in her. 
“Patterns,” “‘Guns as Keys,” ‘‘The Dinner Party,” “‘The Bronze 
Horses,” “Lilacs,” suggest power and passion that result in the 
poet’s completely forgetting technique; not abandoning it, but 
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using it surely and instinctively. These represent her finest 
moments. 
On the whole, though, in this innocuous revolt, Miss Lowell is 
a kind of drum major. One cannot see the procession without 
seeing her, or admiring the skill with which she swings the baton. 
But when the parade is past, one can easily forget her until the 
trumpets blare again. She leads the way effectively, and one is 
glad to have her do it—glad that there are those who enjoy being 
drum majors. Then one pays farewell to her in the words with 
which she salutes Ezra Po .nd in her verses called “Astigmatism”: 
Peace be with you [Sister,] 
You have chosen your part. 
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MORE ACCURATE USE OF COMPOSITION SCALES 


EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


Composition scales are said to measure “general excellence’ 
in writing, the different samples, or steps, being supposed to repre- 
sent different quantities of this excellence. Use of these scales is 
admittedly more inaccurate than use of other educational measuring 
instruments, but it is universally granted that no one would expect 
judges to differentiate as accurately between quantities of ‘general 
excellence”’ in writing as between amounts of ability in arithmetic, 
history, or other school subjects. This point of view, though cor- 
rect, ignores altogether two other reasons for inaccuracy in judging 
composition that are far more important. We will give here an 
explanation of these other factors together with an account of how, 
in a particular experiment, they were quite satisfactorily overcome. 

It is a little recognized fact that very few persons, even experi- 
enced English teachers, see the same qualities in any sample on a 
composition scale or in any theme that they are trying to score with 
the scale. This might be expected of persons not trained to per- 
ceive qualities of composition, but it is true even of the English 
teachers themselves, for they have been trained, or have trained 
themselves, to note especially certain qualities rather than others. 
Some almost instinctively note all errors in punctuation; others 
are most likely to see nothing but accuracy and elegance in choice of 
words. Some pounce at once upon the worth and soundness of the 
thought expressed; others see only the form of expression. It is 
not that they are unable to make a complete analysis of any piece of 
writing. It is merely that by temperament, or training, or teaching 
practice they have become accustomed to singling out certain things 
for attention rather than others. In correcting their own papers 
they do just this thing day after day, and therefore they do it in 
using a scale also. 
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This second cause of inaccuracy has a much more disturbing 
effect than mere inability to definitely determine amounts of “‘gen- 
eral excellence.” Hand copies of any composition to a number of 
English teachers to place on a scale. One will start placing the 
composition according to its style, another according to its spelling, 
another according to its unity, another according to its choice of 
words, and so on. Now if all were placing it according to a single 
quality, such as unity of thought, for instance, there would of course 
exist the difficulty of accurate discrimination of amount of this one 
quality. But when all are placing it on different qualities, or even 
different combinations of qualities, the chances of agreement become 
slim indeed. 

In contradiction to the above, makers of certain composition 
scales insist that the various qualities of writing correlate with one 
another very well, so that even if different users of a scale are 
emphasizing different things, they will locate any composition at 
about the same place. We will have some evidence upon this point 
a little later, but it should be noted that the authors of three dif- 
ferent scales recognize the tendency to see certain qualities and 
ignore others by making a special attempt to meet this difficulty. 
The Harvard-Newton Scale lists after each sample the especially 
good or bad qualities that are claimed to be present in it and that 
presumably the user of the scale should look for in the composition 
he is placing. The Willing Scale insists that the user note separately 
“form value” and “‘story value” and where the two do not correlate 
directs him to place the composition for each and average the two 
to get the score of the whole. The Minnesota Composition Scale 
differentiates between structure, mechanics, and thought content, 
and gives a number of points under each of the three that should be 
considered by the scorer. Certainly the authors of these scales 
admit the likelihood that even competent persons would not notice 
the same qualities either in the samples of the scale or in the composi- 
tion being scored. 

It will be of interest for our purpose to remark that the notes 
after the samples on the Harvard-Newton Scale are themselves a 
very excellent example of this failure to continually keep in mind the 
same qualities of writing. On the chart below we have listed all 
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the qualities mentioned in the notes on the exposition scale. Con- 
sider first the enormous number of these and that others not listed 
will at once occur to you. Then notice that only one item, “Order 


TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF NOTES AT END oF SAMPLES ON HARVARD-NEWTON 
EXPOSITION SCALE 


Qualities Mentioned (in Language Used by the Notes) |Mentioned in Notes on the Following Samples 
Truth of the facts (knowledge of subject)... . A B D E 
Difficulty of subject.............. A 
Keeping to the subject....... Cc E 
Order of material....... eyo A B Cc D E F 
Selection of detail............... A D 
Introduction and conclusion as evidence of plan B 
Care in revision........... ; D 
Maturity of expression........... 
Grasp of elem. principles of comp............ D 
Excellence of style...... B D 
General sentence structure................... B D E F 
Variety of sentence structure................ A Cc D F 

Transitions and connectives.................. A 
Avoidance of repetition. A E F 
B D 
Accuracy in meaning of words................ Cc 
General mechanical correctness............. A c F 
Grammar—use of pronouns................. 
Grammar—shift of mood................... B 


Number of qualities mentioned is 27. There is obviously repetition and over- 
lapping in the list, but the words of the scale are used just as given. 


of Material,”’ is mentioned with all six samples of the scale. One 
other, ‘‘spelling,” is mentioned with five samples. Four others are 
mentioned with four samples, and all the others with a lesser num- 


nples 
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ber. Eight qualities are mentioned with but a single sample, being 
ignored in each case in the five others. 

A further and still more important reason for inaccuracy in use 
of composition scales is the enormous difference in stress placed by 
different persons upon different excellencies or faults in writing. 
Spelling is a good example. A person who is himself a good speller 
will place a theme full of misspelled words far down on any scale. 
A person, even an English teacher, who is a poor speller himself, will 
penalize very little for errors in spelling made in impromptu work, 
rating the theme on its other qualities almost altogether. It is the 
same with other qualities. In some teachers’ eyes, a single comma 
fault will damn a piece of writing altogether; others will call the 
error a slip and think little of it. The use of slang is to some persons 
a capital crime; others, who may use a great deal of slang them- 
selves, smile and make but slight deduction for it. Perhaps the 
worst instance of all is the presence or lack of imagination. Some 
persons feel that the slightest touch of imaginative power should 
raise any theme to first place regardless of mechanical errors; others 
believe so firmly in accuracy first that they grimly mark down for 
carelessness in details, no matter what signs of budding genius may 
appear. 

This inaccuracy or error introduced by different valuation of 
qualities or defects in writing may often be absent altogether, but 
when it does enter into the scoring of a theme, it is bound to make 
enormous discrepancies in the placing given on any composition 
scale. 

The three sources of inaccuracy were met in a recent study of 
university Freshman English themes and an account of how they 
were handled may be of value to others doing the same kind of work. 
The scale used in this instance was the Thorndike Extension of the 
Hillegas Scale. This one was chosen because on the upper half of 
it are a number of samples which in subject-matter are quite like 
the themes written by the Freshmen for this study. 

Beginning upon a practice series of these themes, the judges set 
out to score them, working together. Theme No. 1 was taken up 
and each was asked to make up his mind what score on the scale 
before him he would give it. The scores thus given were then called 
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for. To our surprise, they ranged over two steps of the scale. We 
were much astonished, for we felt we were all competent judges, 
and should agree. After a little argument we made a compromise 
and went on. The same thing happened with No. 2 and No. 3 and 
No. 4. The group became irritated. Why should not competent 
teachers, with presumably equal abilities and the same ideals, be 
able to do such a simple thing as place a theme on a composition 
scale on the first attempt, without having to explain to each other 
why it should be here and not there? For the ones who graded low 
would at once raise the score when their attention was called to 
certain excellencies, and the high graders would at once come down 
when they were made to notice the defects. It was not that we 
really did not agree. It was that we did not see the same things 
when they were right before us. 

A way out of the difficulty was suggested by a little detail which 
came to our attention in the work. We found ourselves often 
mentally giving the theme under consideration a score after we had 
read only the first few sentences. Certainly such a practice was 
wrong if the whole theme was being considered. We also found 
ourselves scoring the theme just as soon as we ran across certain 
gross errors. They seemed to blot all further considerations out of 
our minds. These and other indications soon showed that we were 
placing the themes on the scale according to their most prominent fea- 
tures; and often what would be prominent to one judge would not 
strike the others at all. This applied both to the samples of the scale 
and the themes being judged. That is, there were as many scales 
as there were judges, and generally just as many themes, even 
though we were looking at identical copies. 

Setting to work to correct the difficulty, we evolved Table II. 
We found in the work that at least three things struck our attention 
forcibly, though seldom were all three prominent in any single 
theme. We noted the special technique of the kind of writing we 
judged (which in this case was systematic, straightforward exposi- 
tion). We noted the maturity and smoothness of the sentences 
used. And we noted errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
sentence structure, etc. Other special qualities appeared in occa- 
sional themes, but not frequently enough to require recognition. 
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Studying the samples on the scale, we came to an agreement as to 
just how much of the three qualities was characteristic of each step. 
As we were using only those from 50 up, we worked up and down 


TABLE II 


SPECIFICATION SHEET 


(For the steps on the Hillegas Scale, a device to make it objective and to show 
its relation to the kind of exposition done by university Freshmen.) 


60 

Systematic Thinking.—Either no apparent plan, or marked violations of 
unity and coherence in the whole. 

Maturity of Sentence Structure-—‘ Childish” sentences—short, monoto- 
nous, with practically no inverted order or parentheses. Or long sentences 
just “stuck together.” 

Errors.—Numerous errors of all kinds short of sheer illiteracy. An occa- 
sional comma splice or fragment used as a sentence. 


70 

Systematic Thinking.—A moment’s study reveals a definite plan or succes- 
sion of steps in thought, but the structure is not plain enough to be compre- 
hended at first reading. Or a bare outline. 

Maturity of Sentence Structure.—Still some monotony of sentence structure, 
but varied by occasional long sentences or inverted order. Or quite long sen- 
tences unsuccessfully handled. 

Errors.—Some awkward sentences and some misspelling, but no illiterate 


blunders. 
80 


Systematic Thinking.—A well-defined plan that is perceived on first reading 
and that is smoothly indicated by words of back-and-forward reference. 

Maturity of Sentence Structure—No monotony felt. Variety by change 
in length, by inverted order, and by parentheses. Long sentences well 
handled. 

Errors.—None except occasional misspelling of more unusual words. 
Occasional difficulties due to length of sentences. 


90 
The qualities of 80 in higher degree plus elegancies of diction and style. 


through the samples for each quality separately and phrased as 
definite a description as we could of the distinction between each 
step and the one above and the one below it in terms of the single 
quality in mind. It should be noted that this description cannot 
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take the place of the actual concrete samples on the scale; it proved, 
however, an invaluable addition to them, as we were constantly 
checking our impression of each sample by the description and in 
turn making the description have real meaning by restudying the 
samples. 

By use of the “specification sheet,” we saw to it that the error 
of scoring on different points by different judges was not committed, 
as each judge had to score on all three, no matter with which one he 
began. This specification sheet was made out, it must be under- 
stood, for our particular set of themes only. We were dealing only 
with straightforward, matter-of-fact exposition of ideas, nearly 
always by the process of enumeration. The writers were college 
Freshmen. For them, therefore, this specification or list of items 
appearing in the scale fitted fairly well. For other work written by 
other pupils, no doubt a somewhat different set of qualities would 
have to be pointed out and described. The main idea is that for 
the judges to do anything like consistent or satisfactory work, they 
must have a common understanding of what qualities they are scor- 
ing on and how the steps of the scale differ in those particular 
qualities. 

But the problem of evaluating the different details still remained 
unsettled. Each theme had three scores. How was the final score 
to be arrived at? Left to themselves the judges would certainly 
have evaluated the different qualities differently and each one’s 
method would have varied from one theme to the next. In fact, 
without the specification sheet, the final score would have been, in 
very many cases, just one of the three, the others being forgotten. 
The method of evaluation used was a compromise, without any 
claim to settling the question. We secured the total score simply 
by averaging the three already secured. This made thinking, style 
and correctness count equally. How they actually should count 
would have to be determined by scientific scale makers; our method 
was a rough and ready one adopted merely for this occasion. 

Just to show how far the three qualities considered—systematic 
thinking, maturity of sentence structure, and freedom from errors— 
actually failed to correlate, the following table has been prepared. 
The three scores received by each of the ninety-five themes (each 
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ed, score the average of four separate scorings) have been compared. 
tly Note three things shown by the table: first, that on relatively few 
| in themes are scores on any two qualities the same; second, that the 
the 

TABLE III* 
ror SHOWING LACK OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SCORES GIVEN NINETY- 

FIVE THEMES ON EACH OF THREE SEPARATE QUALITIES 
ed, 
he S ss. | E. | S E. 

ler- — that on T. t on T. that on S.S. 
y 6 5 I 
lar 
ed 3 2 I 
ay 
nt Total number of themes 95 95 95 
od * T.=systematic thinking. S.S.=maturity of sentenre structure. E.=freedom 
from errors. These columns show the number of themes with a plus or minus varia- 
: tion of the number of points shown in the first column. 
— variation is sometimes one way, sometimes the other; third, that 
d. the variation is in many cases quite considerable. Emphasis on 
ch different qualities by different users of the scale would therefore 
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have resulted in marked disagreement between their scores and 
consequently in decided inaccuracy in results. 

Briefly, then, we have tried to point out three distinct sources of 
inaccuracy in use of English Composition scales, viz.: (1) difficulty 
of discriminating between quantities of qualities in writing; (2) 
failure of even competent persons to see the same qualities in any 
piece of writing; (3) non-agreement as to relative importance of 
various qualities in writing. We have tried to show that Item No. 2 
may be met by drawing up a list of qualities, all of which must be 
separately considered and no one of which must be omitted. We 
have pointed out that Item No. 3 may be handled by some arbitrary 
system of balancing against one another the various qualities listed. 
This leaves Item No. 1, which alone will cause much less error than 
is generally attributed to it, and which can be met only by training 
in use of the scale. 

Adoption of some such analysis as this will give us new results 
in use of old scales or will enable us to secure still better and more 
scientific scales for composition. 
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HUMANIZING ENGLISH LITERATURE 


GERTRUDE BOOTH HEARD 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The following paper is the record of an experiment, one which 
grew not so much from pedagogic principles as from a rather catholic 
love of books. The course described has been required, with varia- 
tions, for four years in a girls’ college-preparatory school in a town 
with few traditions except the speed with which great fortunes have 
been amassed. It has been given three years before graduation to 
young girls varying in ages from twelve to fifteen. 

The purpose of the teacher has been to present the whole, from 
the naiveté of Caedmon to the sophistications of Lord Dunsany, so 
that the pupils who are studying English literature for the first time 
may meet it through their emotions and their sense of beauty. ‘To 
do this, she has tried in every way to show to these little girls so fond 
of romance, of color, of excitement, and of wonder, so primitive 
themselves and so inexpressive, the very genuine connection between 
themselves and the people, real and imaginary, whose struggles and 
whose dreams create the essence of English literature. The plan has 
been to present the subject as dramatically and, except at moments, 
as truthfully as possible. ‘To do this, there must be always as back- 
ground the vivid picture of the ages through which it develops. 

The following is the method. From the beginning, the class 
must be regarded as a club—political, literary, dramatic, according 
to the whim of the moment. It must never be allowed to deteriorate 
into a group of captured chil] en doing a task. Its members must 
be imbued at once with the spirit of literary fellowship. The very 
word “club”? means a disti ct thrill when one is longing to be 
regarded as a free agent an is instead having a miserable time 
under the slave drivings of algebra, of Caesar, and of the final 
dominations of parents. The children are of just that age. 

When they enter this class, they are fairly ready to begin. 
They have usually heard from older girls that literature is more or 
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less of a game; they have seen the occasional costumes of its 
members which they know spell mystery and other times. At the 
first meeting, definite possibilities must be intriguingly hinted. 
There is magic in certain expressions. Some are: “costumes when 
you come to The Merchant of Venice’; “armor for the Knights of 
the Round Table, of course’; “extra credits added to monthly marks 
for all the really good plays you see during the year”; and “Yes, 
now that you are really grown up, you are to read actual novels 
instead of girls’ books. And if, after two weeks, you are as good as 
the class was last year, just watch the bulletin board! There will 
be posted a long list of novels four of which will be talked about 
just as if you were the people in them. And any number of the 
others may be read for extra marks.’’ And she is a wise woman 
who uses such words as “disguise,” “pilgrimage,” ‘“‘love affair,” 
“escape,” and “thrill’’ in regard to things ahead. 

A textbook should be used and carefully studied. Partly to 
insure careful reading, the lessons assigned should be rather long, 
and underlining should be enthusiastically encouraged and occa- 
sionally vised. A notebook should be kept and beautitied with 
occasional original compositions based upon some part of the text, 
with Perry pictures, with post cards, with an original play or so, 
with quotations (other than those in the textbook) from the works 
of the authors discussed. A prize will not come amiss. Red ink 
should not necessarily be frowned upon—it seems to have a lure 
all its own. When possible, praise should be plentiful. Some 
rather delightfully astonishing volumes have been produced. 

It is best to begin with a careful study of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon period. ‘This will prevent the not infrequent surprise of the 
Freshman who learns at college that Chaucer was not the first 
English writer. It will, better yet, show the beginning of literature 
as the vast, thrilling, highly colored pageant which this part of it is. 
The teacher should add much to what any textbook can give. She 
should, for example, always describe the personal appearance of the 
conquered and the conquering as they struggle back and forth. She 
should tell of the general look of the land before the Saxons. In 
the telling, she must use all the knowledge of the appealing beauty 
of English country of today: of the fairy mists, of the lingering 
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twilights, of the encircling sea. She must paint with as vivid colors 
as she can, for the children must like the prologue in order to be 
eager for the first act. Then the prologue itself will never be for- 
gotten. It is, moreover, as fitting an induction to the drama of 
English literature as is the shipwreck to The Tempest. 

The method is simple. When the Celts appear in the textbook 
for the first time, for example, one must see that their temperament 
is understood, as one would weigh the opening words of the charac- 
ters in any play to see what kind of folk they may be. Arnold’s 
Study of Celtic Literature will keep the teacher. But always the 
children must work and discover for themselves. Therefore, let 
any of the club members with Irish friends or dependents tell anec- 
dotes as to what these delightful people are really like. The love of 
beauty and the sense of humor; the emotional abandon and the 
lack of steady endurance; the vivid enthusiasms and the blank 
depressions; the laughter and the tears; the love of beauty and the 
keen delight in the gruesome—all these traits, and many more, are 
the same in the soul of a Pittsburgh nursery maid as in those of the 
Britons who spun legends of Deidre or of King Arthur. Next, the 
Angles and Saxons must be made real not only by the teacher’s 
describing their appearance as they arrive in their sailing craft over 
“the whale path,” but by her making clear the very picturesque 
reasons for which they get their names. 

The textbook will tell of the gleeman and of the scép. The latter 
must in some way be dramatized so that the children will from their 
first acquaintance with the poet realize some of his more salient 
features. Beowulf should be spoken of at this point as belonging 
to this age, and the children set to reading it outside of class. 
Sidney Lanier’s Boys’ Beowulf may not be available. If not, 
Houghton Mifilin Company publishes a fairly good translation in 
the cheaper Riverside Edition. 

Then, the teacher must describe the coming of the monks, intro- 
ducing the tale by the well-worn legend of Gregory. It is fortunate 
if she has herself been to the Island of Iona or to the rugged coasts 
of Ireland. If not, let her learn from any source the appearance of 
the sea-coast. Only so can she make vivid the pictures of the early 
monks driven by a storm to reach England by way of these places. 
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Next, because of the spiritual beauty of the story, the children must 
hear of the earnest priest in the rude hall of the Chieftan using as 
symbol of man’s soul the chance flight of the bewildered little bird 
lost beneath the raftered roof: “We come from we know not 
whither. We go out we know not to what place.’ As he captured 
the imaginations of the ancient, unsatisfied warriors, so the story 
will capture that of modern, groping little girls. 

It will be easy now to picture the crude monasteries and the 
earnest monks writing their lovely scrolls so brilliant in color, so 
earnest in tone. If the teacher has her hold upon the imaginations 
of the class—as she should have—a word at this time should trans- 
form prose to poetry, well-known modern walls should disappear, 
and the club, children no longer but monks even to the missals, 
should seat themselves at the refectory table placed, for the night 
is cold, on one side of the great central fire. Twice they should so 
meet, the gleeman cross-legged on that part of the floor which best 
pleases him. Let him chant parts of the Seafarer rescued from 
the days of the old gods and made allegoric because of the new. 
He will find it in any good textbook. Let various of the brother- 
hood intone the fragments of Finnsburgh and Waldere and tell of 
their discovery. Any monk will be enchanted to hold the harp and 
loudly will he twang the strings to mark the caesura. At the first 
meeting, Caedmon must leave the table in a shamed and awkward 
confusion, and return—a proper interim having been indicated—to 
tell how the vision illumined the stall. ‘And the Vision said unto 
me ‘sing’; but I could not. Then said it, ‘Sing the Creation of 
the world’ and these words fell from my lips.’”” Then he must read 
any translated version of the first written poem. He will read it 
with feeling or the teacher is to blame. At the second meeting, 
Cynewulf may come. Surely, the youngest of the monks, little 
more than a lad (but time for growing) must beg for a tale of drag- 
ons, for Beowulf, which the old monks already know. They will 
not refuse him. On the contrary, each will insist on telling a part, 
having heard it from the peasants whose fathers have handed down 
the sagas. Then such a muttering, and a grumbling, and a rumb- 
ling, as Grendel and his vengeful parent and the Firedrake breathe 
forth flaming words in an ecstacy of passion. 
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In this class, of course, anyone who wishes to write must be 
given every opportunity and lure. One very charming three-act 
play was written and staged by a fifteen-year-old girl, with Caedmon 
as central figure and the old legend as main plot. It contained fre- 
quent songs sung by a scép, most of them Anglo-Saxon poems 
hunted to cover in the Carnegie Library. There were in it a number 
of old chants and prayers looked up by an interested father and 
intoned by the monks and nuns in the play. The general atmos- 
phere was really beautiful and highly serious. Yet, against the 
background of the lovely old legend, entirely upon her own initia- 
tive, the author had introduced the delightful fairy figure of a little 
tumbler, ‘just to give a touch of that Celtic joy and color.” The 
play was presented for the benefit of the Red Cross, by the way, and 
hundreds of dollars were made. Such an opportunity should never 
be lost. 

As an introduction to the period of French influence Hereward 
which has been one of the bulletined books must be freely discussed. 
And, remembering her fellow-students, that teacher will be wise 
who emphasizes not only the traits of the old race and the changes 
wrought by the new, but also the fact that here is alove story. Then 
the sentimentally inclined must be permitted to burn with indigna- 
tion over the wrongs of the Torfrida and the wiles of her rival. Here 
is a better chance to get certain twentieth-century fourteen-year-old 
dreams and righteousnesses expressed than ever Harold Bell Wright 
or Eleanor K. Porter can give. And such feelings—if we are to 
believe the psychoanalysts—are better out thanin. Above all, here 
is a chance for vicarious adventure, and romancing, and agonizings, 
and thrills. The sooner one gets the connection between one’s self 
and the people of books the better. But let the teacher look to her 
list. ‘There was more in the burning bush than the flames; and 
powerful novels with possibly far reaching results will be ahead. 

The textbook as to this part of literature may be supplemented 
by Aucassin and Nicolette read aloud in class by one minstrel teacher 
and two starry-eyed little girls who are of course speaking the words 
of the hapless lovers. 

Excellent chance for pageantry comes again frequently: with the 
Age of Chaucer, at which time of course the Canterbury Pilgrims 
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invade the classroom, each telling one of the old stories in her own 
words with a single fraction of costume per pilgrim; it comes also 
with the Renaissance—with every other period when the times show 
action and the questing soul. 

And as to the pageant of the English Renaissance, it will be 
utterly valueless unless it show that period so full of color that ever 
afterward its very name will suggest splendor. The age must, more- 
over, be shown as intensely spiritual in character. I failed entirely 
in making of the time anything but a resonant name until I realized 
that I had been extremely stupid in not having the children approach 
it by way of Italy and her great artists, through a tale or two of its 
great precursor Dante, through the immortal lovers Petrarch and 
his Laura. Then the children were ready to remember also the 
fall of Constantinople and the fleeing intellectuals. Mallory’s Morte 
d’Arthur, which the teacher must tell in parts, will help toward 
understanding, for here is a different Arthur from him they first met. 
Tyndale must be dwelt upon, and the romance of religion, part of it 
expressed so strikingly through the adventure of the English trans- 
lators of the Bible, men all of them, and ready to die for what they 
believed—and as a matter of course. And, if the teacher try to 
remember what she herself was really like when she was at the age 
of the girls who are hearing the very name Renaissance for the first 
time, she will be dull if she does not realize that the members of 
the class and this great period have a very great deal in common. 
So, she will do more than merely point out the splendor of bygone 
figures and movements. She will also provoke discussion as to what 
the children think of certain religious and spiritual issues suggested 
thereby. She will probably find at first only a rather terrified 
expression. This will soon grow more bold. Then, if she is very 
human and a trifle crafty, she may even help a little spiritually. 
She can do this, however, only if she remember constantly that she 
is herself just a fellow-traveler merely a very, very little farther 
along the way of understanding. 

Enter the players. Let them busy themselves with their note- 
books, for the enrichment of which must be given the pleasing dra- 
matic terms, so easy to remember, so thrilling to use. All of this 
can be done in one lecture and is as easy to remember as a fairy 
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story. They must learn of the York and Chester players, of those 
of Townsend and of Coventry, so near to Stratford. They hear 
of those other children of St. Paul’s. They must learn from their 
textbooks lists of the names of the dramatists before Shakespeare 
and after him. They must know what a bear pit really looked 
like so that they can later transform it into a theater. As their 
brows grow higher they will become more excited. Alfred Noyes 
has been put into their hands and, overnight, all lesser gods are but 
the baseless fabric of a vision and the immortal members of the Mer- 
maid meet and call for a cup of brave old wine. Then Burbage 
shouts for a new actor for the mob at the Globe; someone gaily 
announces that here is Will Shakespeare; and the awkward fellow 
joins the golden company. 

So, for the first time in all their lives probably except through 
Lamb, under their own characterizations of his contemporaries these 
little girls meet the greatest literary genius in all the world. And 
while they find subject-matter for a biography of him which they 
must write, the teacher must picture for them sixteenth-century 
Stratford and London, and eternal greatness. ‘Then it is their turn. 
And if they are good for much, they tell how a friend dropped into 
John Shakespeare’s shop. But the boy Will was busy wandering 
under the Warwick sun. So the friend searches for him by the 
Avon, past enchanted thickets, along a wizard lane. And, on every 
side, the haunting beauty of the green, green English country, 
always friendly yokels with whom to chat. (Let the child go so 
far as to introduce a lark if she be sentimental. After all, atmos- 
phere is the thing!) Then dull Anne Hathaway must marry him 
out of hand beneath the spell of her climbing roses and of the linger- 
ing twilights. Shortly afterward, he must poach the phantom deer 
and journey up to London, where the raconteur may have happened 
upon him holding horses before the theater, near the boarding-house 
where sailors spun tales of other lands. So he is followed through 
the stage door as a unit of the mob scene of the moment. Then 
Kit Marlowe tells of the fellow’s revision of old plays and of certain 
collaborations which may have taken place. Ben Jonson says a 
word for Love’s Labor Lost. And so to the greatest plays in all the 
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By this time enthusiasm is high or the teacher should resign at 
once. Yet here she must pause and the girls must learn the names 
of the poet’s chief poems and plays under the four generally accepted 
periods to which they have been assigned. It will take one lesson 
only, and the opportunity may never come again. 

Then the Burbage Company presents The Merchant of Venice, 
acting as they read, sometimes in costume, always with the school- 
room an Elizabethan theater. The parts are usually assigned by 
ballot, the class voting for the best readers as principals. The play 
is first read quickly at home, not for beauty as yet, but for discovery 
as to which girls will make the best stars. While it is being acted, 
some of its loveliest passages are memorized or other plays are read 
outside of school. Always the children must have assigned work 
and a great deal of it. Then as one for the first time reads aloud 
and, reading, acts, is it any wonder that wizardry begins and changes 
the classroom to the Rialto; the corner with the fern to Belmont; 
a desk with a heap of books to a court of justice—the glamor before 
the eyes of fourteen-years-old to a flower-strewn garden vibrant with 
the voices of lovers beneath “the patines of bright gold”? Fre- 
quently, the actors have learned large portions of the text to speak 
the lines more tellingly. More frequently they have read many 
others of the plays. One girl during the following two years read 
twenty, not in Lamb but directly. 

Always between acts there must be free discussion of character, 
of dramatic structure, of artistic nemesis, of all the pleasant, well- 
sounding technicalities. After the play is finished, papers of all 
sorts have been produced—the most intriguing, perhaps, those 
following the characters after the final curtain. Shylock has done 
everything but repent—so they have learned something after all. 

Then if time remains, and it can be more easily taken from less 
important things if the class is good, to Romeo and Juliet, to Julius 
Caesar, to Macbeth, to Hamlet even. Children old enough to read 
fluently are not too young for even the great plays. In the greatest, 
much of the philosophy must be passed over till, grown older, the 
readers come back to familiar ground and find there all that, as 
children, they could not see. They can realize much of the beauty 
of the idea, however; of the poetry of the lines; of the apt phrasing, 
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of the marvelous character drawing—so they will love Shakespeare 
as they will no one else in English literature. I have seen little girls 
at the Court of Denmark with Hamlet, his hesitation over at last, 
dying on the steps of the throne with his father’s crown where it 
should be, while the King lay panting, her yellow curls flung wide 
and forgotten as the child portrayed dying, as she fancied it. Round 
about were other people dead and alive, all acting, all following the 
great lines with breathless interest. Then Fortinbras gave the 
command, someone chanted Chopin and there were tears in many 
eyes. “The rest is silence.”” But, at least, one may be fairly sure 
that is how most of the Elizabethans saw and felt their Shakespeare. 

To the person who has read so far, further suggestion as to the 
course will be unnecessary. If, however, he wishes to know what 
can really be done with the rigor of the Puritans and the court of 
the Merry Monarch, with the meetings at Will’s Coffee House, with 
the immortal club of Samuel Johnson, perhaps best of all with the 
Lake School of Poets when spring has come and there is a rustle of 
wings over the garden, the task is easy. Let him realize only that 
his intellect and his practical common sense are merely by the way 
and that it is his imagination and his feelings which are the open 
sesame to English literature. Let him remember, too, that he need 
only play the first few notes on the magic pipe and after him the 
beggars, in rags, and tags, and velvet gowns, will all come gayly 
tripping. 
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RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 
New Hampshire State College, Durham, New Hampshire 

The results of my first theme assignment had just come in. I 
have never attacked any set of themes, I have seldom made a 
theme assignment without a sense of high adventure; but I have 
never since been so imminently lost in the wilderness as when I 
skimmed that first set of themes. There were only seventy to 
eighty, and I was proud of the subject: a personal letter (confiden- 
tial if the writers wished), telling me all they were willing to about 
themselves—their likes, hates, difficulties, diversions, and ambi- 
tions. They had responded delightfully, and a single hasty reading 
made me feel better acquainted than weeks of shy oral response 
could have done. But the form! 

I was not unprepared. I had had a most excellent course in 
preparation. A card catalogue was filled out in readiness: pupil’s 
name, theme date, subject, grade for form and grade for mechanics, 
with columns to record incomplete sentences, comma-blunder 
sentences, misspellings, apostrophes, verb errors, and the rest. 
The preparedness was all that saved me. But even so, I had 
failed to grasp, in spite of various psychologies of subject-matter 
and the subjects who were to be subjected to it, quite how indi- 
vidual pupils’ differences could be in this one matter of mechanics. 
I learned for the first time that an ingenious young mind can devise 
as many as five spellings for the same word on a single page. In 
all my unimaginative, docile school career I had not dreamed of 
such variations of monotonous conventions in spelling. By the 
time I had read the set of themes twice, lifetime habits were upset 
and I was feverishly searching the dictionary for words I had been 
born knowing. I have not again been able to spell with my origi- 
nal spontaneity. And spelling was only a small shovelful in the 


* The paper refers to an earlier high-school experience. 
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landslide which swept me. I gave up grading at once, in sheer 
cowardice. The poorest Senior letters fell below the best Fresh- 
man ones; the Juniors’ were scarcely a shade better in form than 
the Sophomores’. 

I tried reading the themes aloud, with encouraging results. 
They did not sound as they looked. I began also to discover how 
reasonable, and in some cases, how consistent they were. Mark, 
who spelled boat correctly, extended the knowledge to boath. In 
later themes he never missed boast, coast, roast, and toast, but he 
also achieved poast and ghoast. Mark, a Freshman at eighteen, 
was used to being the school “‘joke”’ in many things besides English, 
but I discovered soon that, if read anonymously in class, his themes 
about the farm, his dog, hunting possums, and trapping skunks 
were usually popular. His classmates sometimes received them 
with an appreciation of literary value which I failed to discern. In 
a theme of signs of spring, I was diverted from the balmy atmos- 
phere he strove to produce, by impressions of gusty weather, when 
I read, ‘‘The sky is no longer such a pail blew.”’ It was not his 
fault that our language is illogical. 

Most of that year was given to groping for reasons. I dis- 
covered why sirike should be spelled strick, when I happened to 
find this wrong form of the present on a line above the past tense 
spelled correctly—struck. The same pupil wrote an exposition on 
‘“‘howing”’ potatoes. Had she had Mark’s sense of consistency, 
she would have written “‘howing potatows.”” The groping did 
disclose certain wrong forms common to many. A degree of order 
was evolving in my bewilderment, when I found in the composition 
text which had been thrust upon me, a convenient chapter sum- 
marizing certain “‘rules for correctness.””’ The use of question 
marks was explained, and apostrophes were mentioned. Here was 
authority to back my advice. Incidental counsel about punctua- 
tion, while received with courteous appreciation, had borne little 
fruit in the practice of Freshmen. I had tried the dictionary method 
in spelling, but when Sam, Mark, and Jane tried to verify words 
in which they had all but the initial letter wrong, and were uncertain 
whether that was C, K, or Ch, the abridged dictionary became a 
huge, uncharted volume. Among these rules for correctness were 
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included several pages on spelling. The first rule read: ‘‘ Words of 
one syllable or accented on the last syllable, ending in a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, usually double the final 
consonant before adding a suffix beginning with a vowel.’”’ There 
followed a list of exceptions. Ignoring these, I tested the formula, 
proved each item necessary if it were to work, drew up a list of 
examples from the children’s themes, and commanded the whole 
learned by heart—no, hardly by heart nor even by head, but by 
tongue—and all the tongues got twisted. There was also a rule 
about dropping final e’s before certain suffixes, and converses to 
each rule. I assign the four at once. (I knew better, but I was 
rule-hungry.) Before this I had been correcting such errors as 
geling, puting, prefering, makeing, takeing, comeing, loseing (or 
oftener, looseing). The rest of the year I had to struggle with 
bakking, takking, curring, and comming. The two processes of 
doubling final consonants under certain complex conditions, and 
dropping silent e’s under other conditions, were absorbed into a 
single process. An editorial I had once read on ‘‘The Need of 
Fool-Proof Textbooks,” seemed to fit the case; but the bibliog- 
raphy of such texts is not large. By patience, many of the chil- 
dren succeeded in extricating themselves from the tangle, but a few 
of the slower ones held with fearful tenacity to what they had 
learned only by difficult application. 

In original verb forms I found almost equal variety, and greater 
determination in holding habits long established. Many never 
indicated any change in any of the forms of regular verbs. _ Insist- 
ence on the necessity of adding d or ed, produced the forms, ‘‘ was 
borned,” “‘losted,” drunked,” “was spillen,” ‘‘shaked,”’ and 
the inevitable ‘‘attackted.”’ In irregular verbs, ‘‘I done”’ was 
commonly accepted except by a few conscientious who said “I 
have did,” ‘‘I seen,” come,” “‘she run,” “‘ have ate,”’ and had 
wrote,” were never questioned. ‘Lie’ and “lay” were already 
confused, so I had no chance to doit. Endeavors to straighten out 
the uses of these verbs brought the inspired response from one boy: 
“Oh, I see! Lie is when you lay down, and lay is when you lie 
something down.’ ‘The distinction between sii and set was made 
clear by another pupil who wrote: “‘Sit is when you sit down; set 
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is when you set up’—*‘setting-up” exercises offered in proof. 
When I asked a little girl to give a sentence using the past tense 
of fly, she gave: “‘ The fly was killed.” 

After futilely marking these errors all year I spent a class period 
conjugating the verbs I had found oftenest misused, and assigned 
a synopsis of the same verbs to be written out for the next day. In 
the morning an indignant Sophomore strode into my room to tell 
me he could not have his lesson ready: ‘I come up to tell you I have 
wrote seven pages of irregular verbs, and I haven’t any more study 
periods before class!’ I realized he “‘had wrote” seven pages too 
many. 

There is one more phase to this confession, which is far from 
exhaustive. I was resolved not to kill interest and naturalness in 
writing for the sake of conventions. The double-grade, I had 
learned from others’ experience, was one good solution; and it 
appealed to the children at once as “fair play.”” The numerator 
was an incentive for corrections. When I read themes aloud and 
asked for pupil judgment, their first opinion was given with no 
knowledge of wrong spellings or sentence division. Then these 
errors were listed, and the denominator-grade was promptly de- 
manded by the class. But I made the upper grade too high at first, 
since an unfortunate limit of merit is suggested on the 100 per cent 
scale. Then, in a few cases, the 80/50 scheme was looked upon as 
a welcome relief from all personal worry over mechanics. Teacher 
marked errors and they corrected them. If mistakes were not 
specifically checked, correction became more difficult, but by the 
trial-and-error method the needed correction could usually be guessed. 
There seemed nothing to do except to lower the upper grade, explain- 
ing that greater carefulness in prevision was essential as we advanced 
in the term. ‘The result was that instead of the steady progression 
upward which I had been sure a good teacher would achieve for 
all pupils, the grades of some descended, in some cases through 
the very effort to be careful, which resulted in inhibiting the expres- 
siveness which I had been so hopeful of retaining. 

When summer came, I drew a long breath and attacked the 
problem. I took, at Columbia, a course in “Principles of English 
Usage,” hoping to see light; and it proved to be equally reforming 
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to grammar-ridden teachers and reviving to bewildered tyros. 
Relieved of the burden of much senseless hair-splitting, I worked 
out a line of attack, making what allowance I must for superimposed 
restrictions I knew I should have to meet. 

We began our new year by a series of very simple lessons on the 
development of our language—using the lecture method more than 
I liked, as we lacked reference facilities. In the lower classes, the 
first class period was spent in trying to tell one another some interest- 
ing vacation experience without using words. We guessed at the 
topic of one another’s pantomime narratives, discovering the need 
for words in order to obtain any satisfying idea. Then we began 
with the tiny valley where we were living, asking where the words 
we used so casually came from, traveling beyond the circle of hills 
to the larger community of the nation, and across the ocean to 
England, questioning about the building and expanding of our 
language there. In the older classes, many of the questions could 
be answered by the pupils themselves, as they recalled their history 
study. In this way historical reasons for the shifting in vocabulary, 
flexibility of syntax, irrationalities of spelling and idiom, became 
clear. Round figures of the proportions of people speaking English, 
Russian, German, French, Spanish, and Italian, in 1900, gave our 
own language unsuspected world-importance. Discussion of Eng- 
lish and American dialects as they have grown from local condi- 
tions, industry, and sports, drew out personal experiences of pupils, 
in traveling, meeting visitors from outside, and reading “‘local- 
color” stories. This discussion took about a week, and from it we 
drew a broad basis for “‘better”’ and ‘‘worse”’ in usage, and learned, 
to some extent at least, to look upon the English class as the work- 
shop where we should learn the usage of a broader, not a narrower 
community. The rules we must have later were justified because 
they would enable us to go with ease among more kinds of people. 
Pupils took notes, entered heartily into the general discussion, 
summarized facts for their notebooks, and at the end of the week 
had a written test in which all but two passed. Outside of class, 
enjoyment of the lessons was expressed. Even the lad who wrote 
“The English language underwent a change when the Mormons 
invaded England” had some faint illumination. 
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The next week, literature study in all classes began with Shake- 
speare, who furnished the best opportunity to notice, in passing, 
changing forms of language. It is odd, but we shun many things 
sooner for finding them old-fashioned than for finding them 
wrong. 

Composition work began by forming a rough scale based on 
themes written on ‘‘ How I Feel on the First Day of School,”’ graded 
and arranged by committees of pupils. Upon this scale all students 
helped in rating one anothers’ themes, thus forming some standards 
of judgment. Minimum essentials were decided upon, and a 
theme-record page and “never-again” page arranged for each 
notebook. On the theme-record page the number of errors in 
sentence division, spelling, verb form, apostrophes, concord, and 
question marks were to be recorded as soon as these matters had 
been made clear and drilled upon in class. Some of them were 
not counted till they were taken up in oral composition. From 
time to time quick tests in form were given at the beginning of the 
class period, and scored. It was a triumph some could not help 
sharing with all the rest of us, the first time they scored 100 on 
sentence division. Later, themes were sometimes criticized after 
being read aloud, and still later, by exchange, in which criticisms 
were written, pointing out definite defects and merits. Interest in 
spelling ran highest when we had baseball matches, with competing 
teams, and nine innings. As soon as the batters found that words 
from their own themes (kept in the catalogue which I had con- 
quered) were pitched at them, instead of Popocatepetl, theme- 
record sheets were kept up, and the never-again page taken more 
seriously. Quick written spelling lessons connected this interest 
with writing habits. 

Oral composition began with the first of ‘Ten Commandments 
for Oral English,’ which I had sanguinely thought achieved a 
minimum of dogmatism, and had hoped to have out of the way in 
ten weeks. I soon found them to be a decalogue of unattainable 
perfection, but they did realize a definiteness and simplicity which 
the previous year’s work had so sadly lacked. There was only one 
new, small item at a time on which we must “watch our step.” 
They included: 
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I. Posture. 

II. Enunciation and tone. Poems of lyrical quality, with strong vowel 
sounds, were committed to memory by upper classes; younger classes 
had a tongue-twister contest. 

ITI, Correct use of the irregular verbs: do, see, run, come; past tense insisted 
upon, wherever it should naturally be used, to enforce practice in forms 
af the past, and to overcome confusion of sequence. 

IV. Three other irregular verbs: write, eat, go. 

V. Avoidance of double negative. 

VI. Concord of subject and predicate. 

VII. Mastering slovenly habits; pronouncing terminal g’s, the o in “for,” and 
the ¢ in “get.” 

VIII. Substitutes for ‘‘and-a’’; subordinate conjunctions in oral composition, 
with sentence division made clear. 

IX. Use of periods instead of question marks; making statements firmly, not 
doubtfully. 

X. Organization; a written outline to be handed in at each oral English 
period. Those who had not yet learned to finish their reports, instead 
of having them broken off by the time keeper, must do so. Later, and 
for certain kinds of topics, there was no time limit imposed. 


The commandments were not perfect in order of arrangement, 
but enough of the work carried over from the year before so that 
reports were not wholly lacking in organization before the tenth 
commandment. The second gave us a start at articulation and tone; 
seven, eight, and nine returned to much the same difficulties, more 
definitely. Neither was the decalogue complete. Verbs less gen- 
erally misused were corrected individually; prepositions were 
explained when misused in themes but were never made part of 
the minimum in oral English. 

Violation of the decalogue gave a double grade, either in written 
or oral work, to be removed, at first, by original sentences which 
repeated the correct form. Later, the oral report must be repeated 
completely, in some cases the theme must be re-written completely, 
without the errors on which the offender had been tripped. ‘The 
make-up parties were accepted with elastic good humor, and gave 
opportunity for the individual treatment necessary. A Freshman 
girl who had not sinned in class, explained to me, ‘I just come up 
while Marjorie wrote her sentences”; then at Marjorie’s ironic 
demand for penance, sat down and wrote out twenty-five humorous 
sentences using ‘“‘came’’; and approached my desk the next few 
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times with her finger cautiously on her lips. Sam wrote, “I did 
study,” ‘‘I did go,”’ and twenty-three others of the same kind before 
I discovered him; and when I gave him “I did my lesson” as a 
sample, looked up with sleepy firmness to insist, “I done my 
lesson”’!, But before the first half of this second year was ended, 
he could plod through slow, painful reports, without any notes to 
help him, and not a single misused ‘‘come” or ‘‘done.” ‘Then one 
day when the year was three-fourths over, and an amiable-mannered 
gentleman engaged in a rural-school survey was visiting our third- 
year class, a boy said, “‘He seen”’! 

Some of those pupils may never learn to say “he saw” and 
“they did” with any ease. That is the pity of leaving corrections 
till so late. Some of them came to our high school from teachers 
who themselves used wrong verb forms habitually—high-school 
girls with perhaps not even a summer course at normal—and 
correct usage sounded odd in go per cent of the homes. It took 
all my courage and tact to answer the young son who asked me, in 
his mother’s presence, whether the verb she had just used was not 
incorrect in form. But the children are usually least to blame for 
their habits, and once the ability to speak correctly became a felt 
need, they struggled courageously enough. There are snobs in the 
world, they understood, who would disparage their ideas if they 
wore celluloid collars or said “he done.”” And while we must not 
judge others by snobbish standards, so soon as we have opportunity 
for improvement, our own care or laziness in speech-habits becomes 
an expression of character, by which others are justified in judg- 
ing us. 

I was holding my breath most of the year for fear the decalogue 
might rob the composition of vitality. At the close of the term 
which was to end my work in that school, I asked once more for 
personal letters, frankly analyzing our work of the last two years, 
its benefits and demerits, its interests or dulness for them. The 
replies, though differing and disagreeing on most points, with almost 
no exceptions declared the oral work a benefit because of improve- 
ment in correct speech, growth in self-control, co-operation through 
the club organization used for all oral periods, and profit from the 
content used in oral reports. 
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One of the girls, writing on her final examination paper an 
answer about outside reading, said more graphically than she 
realized, “‘The book is a love story, and the expense is held to the 
very end.” My two years’ experience as a country schoolma’am 
was a true love story for me, for these children were my first loves 
as pupils. And though we found more sure paths for our feet the 
second year than the first, the sense of high adventure, for the 
teacher at least, was never lost. 
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ENGLISH, ECONOMICS, AND LITERATURE 


HELEN SARD HUGHES 
Wellesley College 


For the past decade the course in Freshman English in colleges 
has been turning more and more into an inexpert forum in politics 
and economics: an Introduction to the Study of Society for the 
amateur by the dilletante. In its method it is often as superficial 
as the program of a small-town woman’s club, directed not to 
understanding but to the spread of impressions, either radical or 
conservative, derived too often from the temperament rather than 
the training of the instructor. Paradoxically enough, those courses 
which wander most afield are often conducted by the very men and 
women most contemptuous of snap judgments and “‘popular”’ pro- 
cedures in other departments. 

This metamorphosis of a course in the theory and practice of 
effective writing into a superficial study of current ideas is, however, 
more natural and legitimate than at first appears. The teacher of a 
required course in English composition faces two facts: (1) Success 
in writing comes with the habits formed through prolonged practice. 
(2) Success in writing comes with the desire to express ideas. There- 
fore in order to meet the first requirement, the curriculum committee 
ordains a year’s course of three hours per week, with conferences 
ad libidum, in the Freshman year. This leaves the faculty free to 
ignore the writing the Freshman may do in any other course. In 
order to meet the second requirement, the instructor in English 
supplements or perhaps supplants his textbook on the essentials of 
writing with the daily paper, the Literary Digest, a reading list con- 
taining a formidable array of titles on Americanism, Socialism, and 
“the woman question,” or one of the innumerable royalty-producing 
collections of familiar Phi Beta Kappa and inaugural addresses, 
augmented with Huxley’s essay on a “Liberal Education” and 
William James’s ‘‘The Social Value of the College-Bred.”’ 
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Presumably these eclectic collections of English prose are to be 
used partly as “‘models” for observation and imitation in writing, 
but particularly as points of controversial departure to “stimulate 
discussion’’ which may or may not eventuate in writing of any sort. 
The result is apt to be the inoculation of the relaxed mind of the 
young student with a few viscous notions concerning the League of 
Nations, the open shop, the unproved merits of a cultural education, 
and the ease with which epoch-making social hypotheses can be 
deduced from a paragraph of newspaper facts. 

Needless to say, these results in any extreme form tend neither 
to perfection of the student in the technique of sentence-structure, 
grammar, and diction, nor to the preparation of his mind for well- 
grounded skepticism and cautious generalization in daily life. Ina 
milder form this sort of “‘English”’ teaching leads chiefly to an 
unconscious charlatanism on the part of the young instructor who 
is constantly giving instruction in subjects remote from the field of 
his special training and understanding. 

All of this doubtless sounds as if I were a 100 per cent conserva- 
tive who believes that the college and church alike should ‘‘ mind 
their own business and not meddle with what they do not under- 
stand.”’ On the contrary it is because I feel strongly that the col- 
leges face a terrible responsibility to teach constructive skepticism 
and intelligent dissent that I wish the interpretation of society left 
in the hands of experts trained to the arduous and necessary under- 
taking, and not to earnest amateurs who, however thoughtful they 
may be, are yet unequipped to give comprehensiveness, balance, and 
accurate point towhat are really technical discussions in special fields. 
If these teachers had this special power they would not be in their 
present positions. As I have suggested, the English instructor who 
most resents an exposition of Shakespeare by the elocutionist, and 
the theological approach to Browning, is rarely unwilling himself to 
‘source 
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guide complacent Freshmen through a class debate or a 
theme” on ‘Co-operation in Industry,” or the “Restriction of 
Immigration.” Surely I am not the only teacher of English who 
has seen the courteously concealed amusement with which col- 
leagues in other departments view our intrepid invasion of domains 
where they themselves scarcely dare to tread. 
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Partly because I believe that the instructor in English, whether 
radical or conservative, exuberant or dispassionate, is inevitably an 
amateur in economics and political science, and partly because I 
know that by taste and training he is a specialist in quite another 
field—for these reasons I believe he should reduce materially in 
English composition courses the amount of talking and reading and 
writing on political and economic subjects, and should increase in 
large measure the amount of literature old and new studied in the 
course. 

Such a shift of emphasis seems to be desirable not merely because 
it will bring the English instructor’s efforts within the range of his 
own special knowledge, but also because it will help to compensate 
for another tendency of the time—the tendency of students and of 
administrative bodies to reduce the amount of purely cultural 
experience in the college course of the average undergraduate, and 
to increase the number of courses which concentrate on practical 
and vocational matters. 

Fifteen years ago, perhaps, when the Past and the Disciplinary 
dominated somewhat uncritically all educational practice, there was 
point in the protest against the type of course in English composition 
concerned solely with the writing of paragraphs of unearthly de- 
scription, and with the analysis of figures of speech. As a part of 
this protest against deadening artifice and empty form, the intro- 
duction of live ideas from current happenings did valuable service. 
But that service has been well rendered; and the need is almost past. 
Today there are few courses that need this incentive to consider the 
realities of the present time. 

But with the swing of the pendulum in the disheartening zigzag 
of human progress, we are losing all interest in form or thought or 
taste that does not have immediate bearing on the business of any 
corner store, and we are losing out of the education of the impres- 
sionable years of later adolescence all experience of beauty, of 
abstract ideals and emotional range. 

To put this experience back in some small measure is part of the 
duty of the English teacher. The average student will know music 
only through the blaring of the saxophone and the banalities of the 
‘movies.’’ He will know little art but the 
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maudlin magazine cover and the soldier’s monument in the village 
square. The theater he will approach only by way of the film and 
the musical comedy. Literature is the one art with which he may 
be brought into constant and fruitful acquaintance. And the one 
course which may make this contact for every student in college is 
Freshman English. Never may the engineer, the ‘‘pre-medic,” the 
“aggy,”’ the specialist in business or home economics, elect a course 
in literature. The one chance the college has to give him a taste 
at least of literary enjoyment, to supplement or remedy the strange 
impressions which he brings from the high-school “historical survey” 
course—the one chance to supplement, to remedy, to stimulate 
literary perceptions and tastes in every student is the required Fresh- 
man English course. 

I would urge, then, that we scrutinize our curious line of demar- 
cation between literature and composition, treating it as we have 
treated at other points our arbitrary division of the field of knowl- 
edge into departmental pigeonholes; that we try here as elsewhere 
to reassort the material of the curriculum with greater regard for the 
present-day student’s needs. ‘To such an end it seems to me we 
might try the following innovations. 

1. The reduction in a year’s course in composition of the 
quantity of written work, with an increased insistence, through high- 
school prerequisites and course standards, on quality, on the system- 
atic application by the student of what he already knows. Sucha 
practice would involve an emphasis on “style”? as the English 
university student knows it, on interest which the journalist 
demands, on absolute mechanical accuracy in a minimum of essen- 
tials by which the writing of the man of affairs must stand or fall. 

2. The introduction, as a basis of discussion, as models of form 
for observation and imitation, but first and above all as objects of 
beauty and interest in their own right, of a greater number of care- 
fully chosen and methodically studied works of literature which 
shall in themselves give intellectual and emotional experience, and 
an interpretation of life in which beauty and truth unite. It is the 
absence of such study in his Freshman year that many a student 
with a nascent literary interest justly laments when he finds that 
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in the college vocabulary ‘Freshman English’? means less often 
literature than laborious writing on current events. 

It seems to me that in pursuit of the dual aim that is its true 
objective, effective writing and reading, the Freshman English 
course might well combine with the essentials of its present course 
in composition, the course in contemporary literature more or less 
timidly introduced in recent years. Through the reading of the 
literature of his own day /irst of all, the unliterary student is most 
readily led to an interest in reading, in ideas rather than mere facts, 
and to an appreciation of beauty of form which he can more readily 
perceive when ideas are couched in the dialect of his own generation. 
Similarly his own habits of writing will be more readily shaped and 
directed by the study of immediately applicable ideas and ideals 
expressed in the current diction of men whom he knows to be alive, 
in body and mind, rather than by perhaps more profound thinking 
and more subtle expression obscured for him by the archaism of 
former days. 

When I suggest that in the required course in English every 
Freshman begin with the study of the literature of his own day, I 
am hoping that such literature would be so taught as to make books 
approachable and pleasure-reading familiar, would develop in the 
scientifically and commercially minded students as well as in the 
literary some habit of extracting ideas from the printed page, some 
preference for beauty and power of expression and some distaste for 
the tawdry and the slipshod and the commonplace. If the formation 
of such habits were even begun, I believe that many a student would 
elect a course or two in the literature of an earlier period who other- 
wise would not have done so; that the average student who had 
started with works closer to his own experience would be more likely 
to want to go on to the greater and less accessible writings which are 
anathema to the one whose unprepared mind has been introduced to 
“the classics”’ by the historically correct but psychologically per- 
verse route beginning with Beowulf and Chaucer. 

To plan such a course in the reading and writing of contemporary 
English is not easy. Selection of the literature for study might 
produce heart-rending animosities in departments of intense and 
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conflicting tastes. Yet between such luminaries as Vachel Lindsay 
and Henry James burn clear and pleasant lights, not always of the 
first magnitude, yet honest sources of warmth and illumination 
which may be put before students without exaggeration or depreci- 
ation of their artistic merits. To secure the best results in such a 
course the size of the class should be reduced, if possible, from the 
university’s traditional and unwieldly average of thirty-five. As 
for the teacher who shall make for this class reading a delight and 
writing an adventure—he is, of course, the work of God. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE. II 


JANE ANDERSON HILSON 
West Orange, New Jersey 


KATHERINE E. WHEELING 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
GEORGE ELIOT 
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Illustrations: 
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Silas Marner 
Editions: 
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Mill on the Floss 
Editions: 


With 17 illus. (Crowell), $2.25 
Illustrated Cabinet Edition (Boston: Dana Estes & Co.) 
With illus. (Little Brown & Co.) 
Illustrations: 
Thompson: 7 blue prints 
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Autobiography 


Edition: With colored illus. by E. Boyd Smith (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Illustrations: 
Brown: Portrait of Franklin 
Boston Museum of Arts: Benjamin Franklin, by Duplessis 
Century: May, 1916 Views of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, Old 
and New) 
Copley: The Evolution of the Book 
Harper: June, 1918 “A Road of Old Traditions” with illus. of 
the arrival of the old coach, old mile stone, old mail bag, 
coach horn, road tavern, quaker meeting house 
Mentor: July 1, 1918 The Cradle of Liberty 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts, New York: 
Bust of Benjamin Franklin, by Houdon 
Portrait of Benjamin Franklin, by Duplessis 
Scribner: August, 1915 Franklin at the French Court 
Thompson: 
14162 University of Pennsylvania, 1765 
14165 Grave of Benjamin Franklin 
14648 Pew used by Washington, Franklin, and LaFayette 
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14705 Benjamin Franklin’s Press 
14066 Bradock’s House, Alexandria, Va. 
29e Portrait of Franklin 
Tuck: One series of Postcards on Philadelphia 
Turner: 153 Signing of the Declaration of Independence 
University Prints: 
M H 34 William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 
H81 The Concord Fight 
M Hx The Battle of Bunker Hill 
M H 9 The Spirit of ’76 
H 17 The Declaration of Independence 
Slides: 
Halliday: 
Portrait of Franklin 
Warner House, 1708, showing lightning rods placed on it by 
Franklin in 1762 
Birthplace of Franklin 
New Jersey State Museum: 
Making a Newspaper (30 slides) 
Rau Company: Philadelphia and Vicinity (19 slides) 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: Franklin (30 slides) 


GASKELL 


Cranford 
Editions: 
Illus. by Brock (Dutton), $2.50 
Illus. in color by Hugh Thomson (Cranford Series) (Macmillan), 
$2.40 
Illus. in color by Wheelhouse (Queen’s Treasure Series) (Lon- 
don: Bell) 
Illustrations: 
Cranford: a play by Margaret Merrigton (New York: Fox, 
Duffield) 
Ladies’ Home Journal: February 1901 The Cranford Play, 
adapted from Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, with illustrations. 
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GOLDSMITH 
The Deserted Village 
Editions: 
Illus. by Reid (Out of print but may be bought second hand) 
(Stokes) 


Illus. by Edwin Abbey (Harper), $4.00 
Illus. by Hankey (Dodd, Mead) 
Illustrations: 
Brown: 1256 Goldsmith 
Harper: February to August, 1902 Full plate illus. by Abbey 
Perry: 79 Portrait of Goldsmith 


Vicar of Wakefield 
Editions: 
Illus. by Thomson (Cranford Edition) (Macmillan), $2.40 
Illus. by Brock (Dutton), $2.50 
Illus. by Bedford (Dutton), $3.50 


GRAY 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 


Edition: Illus. Artist’s Edition (Lippincott) 

Illustrations: 
Underwood: 127440 Graveyard Described by Gray 
University Prints: 28 prints 

Slides: 
Keller: Slides of Churchyard, Grays Monument, etc. 


HAWTHORNE 


Author: Scribner: January, 1908 Article on Hawthorne, by W. C. 
Brownell 
Illustrations: 
Halliday: Portrait 
Hawthorne’s House, the “ Wayside” 
Old Manse, immortalized by the genius of Hawthorne 
Hawthorne’s treetop study in the pines at the rear of the 
“Wayside” 
Birthplace of Hawthorne 
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The House of Seven Gables 
Illustrations: 
Chicago Art Institute: A Trial for Witchcraft 
Halliday: A Roadside Bit in an Old Witch Town 
Roger Williams’ House (later the witch house) 
Turner House (of Seven Gables) 
Harper: June, 1908 “Salem,” article by Charles White, with 
etchings 
Mary Harrod Northend: Assembly House in Salem 
Andrew Safford House in Salem 
The Exterior of the House of Seven Gables 
(Miss Northend’s illus. given above are $1.00 each) 
Mentor: February 15, 1915 American Historical Homes (illus- 
tration of an old Salem house) 
Underwood: 
11549 House of Seven Gables 
5264 Witch House 
(Package of 12 post cards, $1.25, illustrating book) may be 


obtained by sending to Salem, Massachusetts. 
Slides: 


Keller: 
11986 House of Seven Gables 
18872 Old Witch House 
18876 Witch Hill 
11985 Hawthorne’s Birthplace 
New Jersey State Museum: 23 slides on Hawthorne’s Marble 
Fawn 


The Scarlet Letter 
Edition: Illus. by Hugh Thomson (Doran) 


Wonder Book 
Edition: Illus. by Parrish; ed. illus. by Crane 


HOMER 
Author: 
Brown: 1871 Homer 
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Copley: Homer, by Bates 
Cosmos: 1876 Homer 
Supplementary helps in the teaching of Homer: 

The foregoing edition of Hawthorne’s Wonder Book has good 
illustrations of Greek costumes, gods, and heroes. 

“Tales of Troy and Greece,” by Lang, illus. by H. Ford (Long- 
mans) 

Thomas Bulfinch’s “The Golden Age of Myth and Legend,” 
revised by Godfrey. 36 illus. in color (Stokes), $4.00 

“Greek Heroes,’”’ by Charles Kingsley 

“Old Greek Folk Stories,”’ by Josephine Peabody 

“Myths Every Child Should Know,” edited by Mabie, colored 
illus. by Frye (Doubleday, Page) 

“Children of Dawn—Old Tales of Greece,” by Buckley, illus. 
by Pape (Stokes) 

“History of Art,’’ by Perrot and Cleipiez (good illus.) 

“History of Art,” by Lubke (good illus.) 


Iliad 


Editions: ‘Iliad for Boys and Girls,”’ by A. J. Church, illus. in color 
Illustrations: 
Boston Museum of Art: 
The Horses of Achilles 
Head of Homer 
Hermes 
Hephaestus Making the Armor of Achilles 
Craftsman: August, 1915 Trojan Women 
Mentor: 
No. 50 Ancient Athens in Greek Life 
No. ror The Golden Age of Greece 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: 
Mercury Parthenon, by Church 
Thompson: A collection of 8 prints 
University Prints: A collection of 178 prints 
Slides: 
W. H. Rau: Several slides 
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The Odyssey 
Editions: 
“The Odyssey for Boys and Girls,” illus. in color, by A. J. 
Church 


“The Odyssey,” trans. by Cotterill, illus. by Wilson, Pub. in 
London by Harrap 
“The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy,” by 
Padraic Colum 
“Stories from the Odyssey,” by J. Lang, illus. by Robinson 
(Dutton) 
Illustrations: 
Brown: 1007 The Fates, from the Parthenon 
Century: 
April, 1910 The Raft of the Medusa 
October, 1913 Diana 
April, 1913 Temple of Athene 
June, 1913 Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
May, 1913 Temple of Poseidon 
Chicago Art Institute: 
Hercules (one cent post card) 
Jason and the Fleece (one cent post card) 
Copley: 
Aurora, by Reni 
Greek Girls on the Sea Shore, by Bridgman 
Penelope, by Maynard 
The Dance of the Nymphs 
Calypso, by Hitchcock 
Cosmos: 
1506 Zeus 
472 Dance of the Nymphs 
167, 967 The Three Fates 
Mentor: 
February, 15, 1916 The Golden Age of Greece 
January 26, 1914 Ancient Athens 
Palette Art Company: The following pictures by Maxfield 
Parrish: 
The Quest of the Golden Fleece 
Jason and the Talking Oak 
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The Fountain of Pirene 
Watching by the Fountain 
Proserpine and the Sea Nymphs 
Cadmus Sowing the Dragon’s Teeth 
Pandora 
Circe’s Palace 
The Chimera 
Chiron, the Centaur : 
Atlas Holding up the Skies ne 
Perry: 
1179 Juno 
894 Hebe b 
1189 Penelope 
1623 Tomb of Agamemnon 
The Three Fates 
655A Reading from Homer “. 
486 Dance of the Nymphs ri 
Thompson: 34 prints on the Odyssey It 
Turner: at 
384 Achilles vi 
389 Orpheus my 
382 Prometheus by 
385 Hercules 
381 Paris At 
388 Jason sit 
387 Perseus th 
University Prints: A collection of 106 prints sy 
Underwood: 
g279 Acropolis Crowned by Parthenon 
9300-9302 Marathon 
9304 Megara te: 
9305-9308 Corinth 
9309 Agamemnon’s Citadel of 
9313 Argos (Greek homes) we 
9314 Argos (plain where horses were famed in Homer’s Day) is 
9333, 9334 Olympia gr 
Motion Pictures: Atlas Educational Film Co. Adventures of Ulys- wi 
ses, 2 reels gr. 
Slides: W.H. Rau: Many slides on the Odyssey I, 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


THOUGHTS OF A REACTIONARY ON GRAMMAR 


I hate grammar. Let that fact be strictly understood at the begin- 
ning of this discussion. I think it one of the driest, most dismal, most 
boresome subjects ever admitted into the high-school curriculum. To 
study it is torture; to teach it is soul-destroying. Nevertheless, I have 
taught it, I do teach it, and, in spite of all the attacks leveled against it 
by the modern school of “‘ pat-’em-on-the-back-and-feed-’em-stick-candy ” 
educators, I shall continue to teach it. 

The occasion for this outburst is an article that appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly several months ago, written by Mr. Meredith Nicholson. 
In this article Mr. Nicholson attacked the teaching of formal grammar 
in our schools as a means of obtaining correctness in English composition. 
It was an exceedingly well-written article; at first reading it seemed 
absolutely convincing. I own I was shaken in some of the deepest con- 
victions of my soul by Mr. Nicholson’s command of language. But it is 
much easier to kill a genuine reactionary than to change one of his ideas 
by so much as a syllable. After the first shock had passed, then, 
I sat down and went at the article in a sound and scientific manner. 
At the cost of more genuine thinking than I have done at any time 
since I finished my logic course in college, I extracted from this article 
the syllogism which lies at its base—or rather, which is its base. The 
syllogism is: 

I [Mr. Meredith Nicholson] am a good writer. 

I never studied grammar. 

Therefore grammar should not be studied in our schools as a means of 
teaching correct writing. 

Put in that form the argument looks rather absurd. As a matter 
of fact, the article was by no means absurd; up to a certain point it 
was highly sensible. There is no disputing the fact that Mr. Nicholson 
is a fairly good writer. Undoubtedly, as he says, he never studied 
grammar. ‘Therefore, for him, grammar was not a prerequisite of correct 
writing. Indeed, I will go Mr. Nicholson one better. I never studied 
grammar until long after my habits of writing had been fixed for life. 
I am a fairly correct writer. For me, then, grammar was not a pre- 
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requisite of good writing. I will make a still more extreme statement. 
I firmly believe that no writer whose English is worth reading for its own 
sake ever learned one fact about writing from the study of English 
grammar. But all this has no bearing whatsoever on the question of 
teaching grammar in our public high schools. Because Shakespeare and 
Mr. Nicholson and I write good English without studying grammar, 
it does not follow that John Smith and Joe Kopek and Mary Pizzicato 
can go and do likewise. The fundamental fallacy in that conclusion, 
and in Mr. Nicholson’s argument, lies in the fact that Shakespeare and 
Mr. Nicholson and I are exceptional people, from whose examples no 
generalization can be drawn that will fit the ordinary high-school pupil. 
And our public schools are planned almost entirely for the ordinary pupil. 
Mr. Nicholson and Shakespeare and I possess literary sense. We have 
an instinctive feeling for good English. We were brought up in homes 
where good English was spoken; we are constant readers of good liter- 
ature. We learn to write by imitation. 

But the ordinary high-school pupil has no literary sense. He 
habitually hears only the worst, the vilest, the most vulgar spoken 
English. He reads good literature in small quantities only, and then 
under compulsion. He cannot learn to write by the imitation method. 
How then can we teach him to use, not beautiful English, but “‘decent”’ 
English? I repeat, only by long and severe drill in the rules of correct 
English—in English grammar. 

The pupil who enters high school is in the habit of writing, ‘He 
don’t do it.”” In his sentences, verb and subject agree about as well as 
Mayor Hylan and the New York Tribune. He says, ‘‘Who did you go 
to see?” and “I will be sick if I eat that.” How are we to overcome 
this appalling illiteracy? Only, as far as I can see, by long, emphatic, 
and persistent drill in the fundamental principles involved. Only by 
forcing him constantly to analyze his own work, and thus to pick out 
and cast out his own errors. If, at the end of my first year’s work, I 
have trained my class to write a dozen simple sentences without some 
horrible breach of language proprieties, I pat myself on the back, and 
indorse my check with a clean conscience. 

In the second year, grammar is still needed, but grammar of a rather 
different sort. Here, our effort is to teach the pupil to combine his 
correct simple sentences into equally correct complex sentences. Our 
first step in this direction is to destroy two dogmas held as cardinal points 
of faith by every second-year student. The chief article of his literary 
belief is that “and” is the only connective in the English language. 
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He uses this word as a sort of freight-car coupler, to hitch together in 
one so-called sentence a vast miscellany of totally unrelated ideas. If 
he has a second article, it is that “while”’ is a co-ordinating conjunction. 
He has no idea of relative clauses; he has a holy horror of adverbial 
clauses. He holds a truly American belief in the right of all ideas to 
grammatical equality in expression. How is he to become habituated 
to the use of relative pronouns and conjunctive adverbs? Only by long, 
emphatic, and persistent drill in clause analysis. 

Mr. Nicholson lays great stress on the usefulness of models. So do 
I. The difference between us lies in the way we would present them. 
Mr. Nicholson says, “Let the student read the model.” I say “ Make 
the student learn the model.” Ask any teacher, any person who knows 
the literary impenetrability of the adolescent mind, which will make 
the stronger impression on the pupil—the sentence that he reads once, 
rapidly, as a link in the thought chain of a paragraph, or the sentence 
that is isolated, written on the blackboard, copied down, pulled apart, 
and recited on. Educational psychologists tell us that the vividness of 
an idea in one’s mind is increased by the number of sensation channels 
through which it is received. Against the single visual sensation 
employed by Mr. Nicholson’s method, the grammar method makes use 
of visual, motor, and auditory sensations. Thus we enlist for the cause 
of grammar the strong aid of scientific pedagogy. 

The practicality of class drill in grammar was impressed upon 
me by one experience in my last year’s teaching. I had a third-year 
class that was chronically addicted to the ‘“‘and”’ habit. For six months 
I raged and stormed against the fault. I wrote their awful examples 
on the blackboard; I explained with Job-like patience how the thing 
should be done; I employed my most cutting sarcasms against the 
unfortunate addicts: but it was all in vain. Finally, I hit on a rather 
simple and, for me, labor-saving expedient. At the beginning of every 
class period, when compositions were to be handed in, I compelled each 
member of the class to read through his own work, sentence by sentence, 
to underline once every verb in a subordinate clause and twice every 
verb in the main clause, and to re-write all sentences containing more 
than one main verb, unless he could give a definite reasoning for using a 
compound sentence. It was a brutal, soulless, mechanical method—but 
it worked. That same class today writes sentences, not, indeed, beauti- 
ful, but respectable and workman-like. 

Mr. Nicholson’s method is much the better one. It was the method 
of Franklin and Stevenson. It is the method of those rare pupils who 
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write artistic English. I have met such pupils; I had the pleasure of 
teaching one last year. She had no more idea of grammar than a cat 
has of the nebular hypothesis; but she wrote essays and descriptions 
that were delightful in their ease and maturity of style. I learned, by 
inquiry at the public library, that she was a constant reader of good 
novels. For her, Mr. Nicholson’s method worked. But she was one 
in a high school of eighty-odd. For her, and for the occasional literary 
artist, there is the method of imitation; but for the other eighty, the 
only method that will produce decent English is that of grammar on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, followed by a thorough 


grammar review on Friday. 


GEORGE E. DE MILLE 
PreRMONT, N.Y. 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


‘ 


NOTES ON PRODUCTION OF ‘‘THE COMEDY OF ERRORS”’ 


The play may be produced in three acts—a better division than the 
regular five. Thus, Act I consists of two scenes. The first, the Hall in 
the Duke’s palace, shows only two walls, one sloping from one corner 
front toward the opposite rear; and a short sloping wall from there 
down to the other front stage corner. This setting allows part of the 
other scenery to be placed before the play begins. At the end of scene 1, 
the walls are quickly removed, a few pieces of scenery put into place, 
and the second scene proceeds after the shortest possible interval. 

The Hall should be a simple interior. Any interior suggestive of 
Greek architecture may be used. The rear frames of flats may be 
painted black, the canvas panels tan, then paper Greek shields may be 
hung in the upper squares, Greek armor placed about stage. Upon a 
platform in the long wall place a large chair for the Duke, over which 
throw furs, sheepskin, etc. The stone bench (wood of course, but painted 
gray and sanded) is used later in the other acts, only for scene 1 it is 
covered by a sheepskin, a fur, or drapery of some brilliant color. A few 
soldiers attendant upon the duke will dress this scene very well. 

When this scenery is quickly removed the stage is set for the 
remainder of the play, during which no change is made. 

Across the rear a blue back-drop will serve as a cyclorama. Some 
four feet before it place a wall and behind the wall several profiles of 
trees. Set wings of trees which match the tree profiles showing above 
the wall. 
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Closer to the footlights place two Greek houses with red roofs, tan 
and pink walls, dark-blue window openings. Against one house place 
a stone bench, a little distance from the other house a second bench. 
The gate in the wall should be slightly to the right, suggesting that 
Adriana’s house is off-stage to the right. The Abbey is off-stage to the left. 

This simple setting allows for all the requirements of the acting. 
The gates in the wall are practical, as much action depends on their 
opening and closing. Behind them place a low hedge of green to mask 
the bottom of the blue back-drop of sky. 

Lighting.—Scene 1 should not be too brightly lighted. Suggest the 
seriousness by amber—not too dark, but somewhat subdued. Scene 2: 
brighter, but not full illumination. Act II: as brilliant as possible. 
Every amber and white light fully on. Flood entire stage from balcony 
if you use spots. Act III: slightly subdued opening. Toward end 
mellow into beautiful sunset colors, especially on back sky, even if 
fore-stage remains under subdued amber. Note that this color change 
will emphasize the happy, calm conclusion of the play. It adds a 
delightful novelty to Act III. 

Caution. Be careful of shadows cast. Neutralize them by bunches 
of lights, small spots, or strips of incandescent bulbs. (These last are 
useful in countless ways. They may be laid flat behind hedges, walls, 
etc., or fastened upright to chairs, etc., to throw light through windows, 
etc.) Make foots correspond in intensity to other lights. If you have 
dimmers you can secure any effects. 

Costumes.—Brilliant in color. Be careful of cloaks for the Antipholus 
parts; amateurs do not handle them well. Make most color combina- 
tions beautiful, especially the costumes of the three women. Pinch is 
ludicrous, of course. 

Acting.—Don’t hurry the lines. Let the audience enjoy the situa- 
tions. They will want to laugh much and often. The two Antipholus 
actors need not be—except for size and costume—exactly alike. 

The two Dromios should be as nearly alike as possible. Brown 
stockings and leather sandals, loose, darker-brown smocks, belted to 
make blouse effect, short sleeves, darkened bare arms, short-haired 
wigs, make-up exactly alike. If the voices are quite different, decide 
on an artificial tone which each can reproduce exactly. Make each of 
the pairs watch all the rehearsing of the other and absorb common 
business, walk, etc. 

Note that acts end rather quietly. This draws interest and applause. 
Every réle is a good acting part, even the smallest. If desired, a few 
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townspeople may be added in the Hall of the Duke, during Pinch’s 
scene, to follow Officer with Antipholus bound, and in the last act. 


They must be well trained. Cranence STRaTToN 


Director of English in High Schools 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ACTION NEEDED 
RIVERSIDE, ILL. 


May 30, 1922 


My DEAR Mr. EpitTor: I read with interest and apprehension the 
article in the April Journal on “Four Years of English in Secondary 
Schools” by Mr. Max J. Herzberg. 

I read the discussion with alarm because I realized in spite of my 
every hope to the contrary that the thing I am myself facing is not perhaps 
local at all, but is possibly widespread. The high-school course in 
English is attacked on every side by critics who have no difficulty in 
finding vulnerable points and who, ably assisted by the supporters of new 
so-called social subjects, are making a determined effort to reduce the 
prestige of English as a subject, and at present they seem in a fair way 
finally to succeed. 

The situation in Riverside offers testimony to the tendency to cut 
the course in English to one of three years. This tendency has been 
gradually developing here until this spring, when certain members of 
our Board of Education who attended the High School Conference at 
the University of Chicago heard Professor Hollister’s address, and are 
now open in their opinion that three years of English is enough. Up to 
this time this has been shown rather in the demand that time be taken 
from the classics for parliamentary law, oral expression, etc., and in 
allowing diplomas for three years of English when pupils found that 
subject “too hard”’ or distasteful. The justification for the latter rests 
upon the fact that colleges grant credit for only three years; therefore 
why require more? With the exception of three or four pupils having 
been graduated with only three years of English, I have been able to 
restrain this movement here in a large part, but as I am leaving this 
year, I think that it is the intention hereafter to make the fourth year 
of English entirely elective. My experience has been that it is in 
the fourth year, with three years as a background, that the high-school 
boy and girl really wake up to the possibilities open to them through 
reading and expression. The powers of association and appreciation 
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seem multiplied, and that fourth year may be worth all the rest in its 
influence upon character and inclination. 

How to meet this new danger should engage our best thinking. 
I certainly favor a campaign of some kind, that this condition may be 


brought plainly to an issue. 
Very sincerely, 


GRACE C. TYLER 


A PROTEST 
[The protest below seems so just and so temperate as to be worth 
printing. Amusement—in which race had no part—and some suggestion 
of a difficulty which teachers of English meet more and more as the age 
limit of compulsory education rises were reasons for publication. —Ep1Tor} 


My attitude toward the English Journal has, since its foundation, 
been so constantly one of hearty approval, and I have so habitually 
boosted it to fellow-teachers as undoubtedly the best publication of its 
kind, that I am sure you will not misunderstand me if I venture to protest 
against one feature of the September issue, which has just reached me. 

I refer to the unspeakable verses by one Rhoda Wyet called “ Exit” 
(p. 430). Anti-Semitism has reached to high places in these days of 
ferment after the war, but I should never have believed that the idealism 
represented by the English Journal would open its gate to such prejudice. 
Why the particular bits of slang so sedulously collected in the poem 
should be attributed to a Jewish boy I do not understand. They area 
most unscientific mixture of Boweryese, Hibernianisms, navy slang, 
British colloquialisms, and what nots. That to a Jewish lad should be 
attributed the intense zeal here described to leave school and go to work 
is again unrepresentative, as you surely, from your experience with 
Chicago schools, must feel. Jewish parents are willing to make any 
sacrifice to keep their children in school and give them the advantages 
they themselves lacked, and the children are only too anxious to 
co-operate. Again, I doubt whether it is just a Jewish child that cheats 
in school. I have had pretty wide experience with all types, and I am 
afraid that dishonesty is pretty fairly distributed in the human race, so 
far as it exists. Why, too, must commercialism be made a Jewish trait ? 
It certainly would seem that a race which has preferred to endure horrors 
for mind and body rather than give up its faith is not exactly unidealistic. 
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EDITORIAL 


Last April the English Journal published a brief article by Max 
J. Herzberg on “‘Four Years of English in the Secondary School.” 
One of the letters called out by this warning of the 
danger of reduction in the amount of time now allowed 
English appears in this issue of the Journal. 

The menace lies not so much in criticisms of the teaching of 
English as in the growing pressure of an overcrowded curriculum. 
Especially is there a demand for increase in attention to the social 
studies. Their utility, even necessity, in a democracy is obvious, 
and their enthusiastic advocates are convincing many that more time 
must be given them. Hitherto the ancient languages and mathe- 
matics have been the subjects usually compelled to give way before 
“enrichments” of the curriculum. Teachers of English have felt 
little concern, for they knew that Latin and Greek as usually taught 
were of little assistance in the development of aesthetic culture and 
intellectual breadth; and to most of them algebra and geometry 
had been merely a bore. The languages will probably retire still 
more, but from some curricula they have already disappeared; 
and mathematics, having given up its outlying possessions, seems 
able to hold its homeland of “practical utility.”” Something else 
must yield, then, if there is to be further expansion of social studies 
or the introduction of other courses. 

English is in danger of curtailment. It has so much time that 
it naturally becomes the object of attack. Its results, too, are not 
easy to trace, because most of them must be imponderable—imma- 
terial, but not necessarily unimportant—and, therefore, under- 
estimated by the ordinary administrator. Yet more serious, 
perhaps, is the fact that teachers of English claim for their subject 
hundreds of different values. This is bad in the effect it produces 
upon the administrative mind, which naturally tends to the sim- 
plicity and absoluteness of mathematics. And equally harmful is 
the uncertainty of procedure in the teaching of English which 
must result from such multifarious and ill-defined objectives. 


Challenged! 
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Teachers of English are fairly challenged. Do the teaching of 
composition and the teaching of literature achieve results com- 
mensurate with the time allotment? Unless it can be made clear, 
even to the “practical”? mind, that they do, they will surely be 
replaced by subjects more obviously useful. A few objectives must 
be agreed upon, stated vividly, repeated as slogans, and their 
attainment exhibited objectively. Can it be done? 


Most of the articles published in the English Journal come 
from its readers. Hence it seems proper to offer here some sug- 
What to gestions to any who may feel at all disposed to share 
Write About their experiences with others through our columns. 

Specific accounts of what has been done are always more accept- 
able than general expositions of what might be done. 

Clearness is the essential element of style. 

Moderate ornament in the way of allusion or wit increases an 
article’s chance of publication. 

Just now articles on the following topics are preferred: literary 
societies; dramatics; classification according to ability; measure- 
ments: methods and uses; controlled experiments in method or 
subject-matter; small-town problems; showing the public the 
value of our work. 

Our manuscript files are now well filled with good articles, and 
we constantly receive twice as many as we can publish; yet we 
welcome every sincere contribution. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Chattanooga, November 30—December 2, 1922 


Headquarters, Hotel Patten 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 3:30 O'CLOCK 
Hotel Patten 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30 
OPEN MEETING OF THE ESSENTIALS COMMITTEE, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
Hotel Patten 
Questions: What Problems Shall the Essentials Committee Attack ? 

How Shall It Attack Them ? 

Five minutes’ time will be given to each person who wishes to state 
one problem and to suggest some method of attacking it. The meeting 
is open to all. 

FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER I 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 O'CLOCK 
Special trolley cars leave Hotel Patten at 9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium, Chattanooga High School 
President’s Address— CHARLES R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, 

New York City. 

Standards of Fitness to Teach—ALLan Apzort, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Why Teach Literature?—Epw1n Mims, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

CAFETERIA LUNCHEON, CHATTANOOGA HIGH SCHOOL, PROMPTLY AT NOON 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER I 


Automobile excursion to Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and Lookout 
Mountain, 1:00 P.M. 


FripAY EVENING, DECEMBER I 
Annual dinner, Hotel Patten, 6:30 P.M. 
586 
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SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 2 
University of Chattanooga 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 9:30 O’CLOCK 
SECTION MEETINGS, 10:00 O’CLOCK 


High-School Section 

Classification According to Ability—C. E. Tomas, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Improving Conditions—JoHN M. Avent, Julia Richman High School, 
New York City. 

A Reading Public for High-School Writers—C. T. Locan, State Normal 
School, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

High-School Course in Oral English—Ctaup1a E, Crumpton, Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. 


College Section 
SATURDAY MorRNING, DECEMBER 2 

The Duplication of Elementary and Secondary Subject-Matter in College 
English—Stuart G. NoBie, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 
a) Is the Duplication of Elementary and Secondary Subject-Matter 

(in Grammar and Composition) in College Desirable? If so, in 
what respect shall the method employed differ from that used in 
the lower school >—Stuart G. NoBie and A. A. KERN, Randolph- 
Macon College for Women, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

b) Is the Duplication of Elementary and Secondary Subject-Matter 
(in English Literature) in College Desirable? If so, in what 
respect shall the methods employed differ from that used in the 
lower school ?>—Stuart G. and J. M. McBrype, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Legitimate Demands on the High Schools in the Matter of English 
Preparation—J. I. McCarn, Erskine College, Due West, South 
Carolina. 

Discussion: JAMES McBrypE Dasss, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
A Plea for the Five Per Cent—C. A. Hipparp, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Discussion: Atonzo C. HAtt, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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Elementary and Junior High School Section 

Standards of Achievement in Composition—Mary CRraAwrorp, State 
Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Functional Teaching of Grammar—ELEeANoR C. ByRNE, Ben Blewett 
Junior High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Composition as Communication—C. S. PENDLETON, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Composition as a Means of Socialization—J. M. GRAINGER, State Normal 
School, Farmville, Virginia. 

CAFETERIA LUNCHEON, CHATTANOOGA HIGH SCHOOL, 12:00 NOON 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2 
Chattanooga High School 
GENERAL SESSION, 2:00 O’CLOCK 


The English Teacher’s Contacts—J. W. SEARSON, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Sane Testing—C. C. CERTAIN, assistant director of languages, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

English and Work—Joun M. Capp, School of Retailing, New York 
University, New York City. 

English and Democracy—JAmeEs F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2 
University of Chattanooga 
SECTION MEETINGS, 8:00 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 
The English Project in New Orleans—Avucust V. DatcHe, Warren 
Easton Boys’ High School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The Assignment in Literature—Jut1a D. RANDALL, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Selection in Literature: The Factor of Experience—Orton Lowe, 
state director of English, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Books for Home Reading—HeErBert Bates, Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 


College Section 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2 
The Improvement of English Teaching—JAmes F. Royster, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Discussion: W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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Tendencies in Freshman English—J. R. RUTLAND, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 

The Desirability and Feasibility of a Survey of the Teaching of English 
in America—HarpIn Craic, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Elementary and Junior High School Section 
Directing Thought Processes in Silent Reading—FRrANCES JENKINS, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Literature for the Elementary School—J. B. Brown, state superintendent 
of schools, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Expression in the Teaching of Literature—E11za Hosxtns, West Side 
Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


This program speaks for itself. Even fewer refusals than usual 
have been received from those invited to speak. Evidently the teachers 
of English expect to avail themselves of the reduced rail rates to secure 
an educative holiday and a professional stimulus at the same time. 

In order to secure the reduced railroad fare we must have 250 travelers 
who purchase tickets costing one dollar or more. Each person must when 
buying his ticket should ask his agent for a certificate on account of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. This must then be deposited 
with Louis F. Snow at Chattanooga. When 250 have been deposited they 
will all be stamped and returned to their owners, who may then buy 
tickets home at half-price. Do not neglect the certificate. 


THE PERIODICALS 
A TOUCHSTONE FOR SUBJECT-MATTER 


William McAndrew’s article on ‘The Schoolman’s Loins” in the 
Educational Review for September is a trumpet call. Our schools owe 
their origin to the purpose to prepare our pupils for the largest service 
to the social group. We need to gird up our loins by binding up or casting 
off some of our useless draperies, such as Latin. The changes needed in 
our curriculum have been postponed by the unconvincing plea that some 
good leaders grew up through it. Citizenship should really be taught 
throughout the school course by participation, even in such an organiza- 
tion as the school city, and also by direct study of the problems. The 
use of such textbooks as Our Democracy and American Social Problems 
is to be hailed as an advance. We ought also to use magazines in which 
the material is not “written down”’ to children nor conclusions already 
reached and doled out to the readers; they are texts which will compel 
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pupils to make up their own minds. The test of inclusion in the curricu- 
lum must be, then, whether the subject is capable of making a large con- 
tribution to the pupil’s power to serve as a worker and as a citizen in 
the narrower sense. The remainder of the article goes on to tell what the 
superintendent should do about it. 


A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY ON EDUCATION 


William C. Geer, vice-president of the B. F. Goodrich (Tire) Company 
contributes, also to the Educational Review for September, an article on 
“The School Product and Industry.” As a large employer of labor he 
feels that teachers should test their products, as industrial producers do, 
by the service they give. He finds employees unable to perceive and 
attack the real problems, presumably because they have been accustomed 
to take orders and to do nothing beyond the letter of the commandment. 
He thinks our school organizations military in their character. Our 
graduates are clock watchers, partly because they do not understand the 
economic relations between themselves and their employers. Most em- 
ployees, even though supposedly educated, are unable to work through 
a problem which has been made plain to them and are especially at a 
loss if the problem goes outside one narrow field and calls for the correla- 
tion of data from several subjects. School work, then, should not be 
so sharply divided into special subjects, but might profitably follow the 
line of the study of problems or projects. He finds that actual life is, 
as Professor Kilpatrick has pointed out, just ‘one purposeful act after 
another.” ‘The real need is the development in the child of capacity 
for self-instruction. .... When teachers generally study individuals 
in the factory and office, they will not hesitate to use the inner urge as 
the compelling force to be trained in school.” 


TEACHING COLLEGE STUDENTS “O READ 


C. R. Stone reports in the Journal of Educational Method for Sep- 
tember his experiment in ‘“‘ Improving the Reading Ability of College Stu- 
dents.”” He motivated the outside practice of these college students by 
giving them first a standard test (Monroe ILI, or a Stone extension of it) 
and then comparing their scores with the standards. After this they 
were made to feel the importance of skill in silent reading and set to work. 
They kept graphs or work curves of their own practice and occasionally 
discussed the reasons for their satisfactory or unsatisfactory progress. 
Finally there was a new measurement with a parallel test. Among the 
methods of improvement employed was a study of the conditions of 
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practice. For instance, fully 5 per cent of the pupils in the classes in- 
volved found that they needed glasses. The seven factors conditioning 
success were also analyzed out and watched by the students in their 
own practice. Finally, those who were not doing so well had their 
difficulties diagnosed, and all were kept practicing persistently. In a 
single te.m’s work there was an average gain in speed, as shown by 
standardized tests, of from 35 to 108 per cent. Individual records of 
practice frequently showed a gain of 100 per cent during the reading of a 
single book. The gain in comprehension scores was not quite so large in 
percentage, indicating a point which the author overlooks, that the read- 
ing was not quite so accurate, though the total amount comprehended 
was much greater. He thinks that if the experiment could have been 
carried on longer, even larger improvements might have been secured. 


WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE ? 


Such is the title of R. P. Boas’ article in the Adlantic for October. 
Not long ago the colleges were advertising directly and indirectly the 
benefits of a college education in order to attract students. Now students 
are so numerous that the endowed colleges at least must find some means 
of selection in order to limit the number. Such limitation has been going 
on quietly and effectively for some time and might not have caused much 
discussion but that Harvard asked the public to discuss who shall go 
to college. The answer depends somewhat upon the purpose of a college 
education, whether it is scholarship, character, social training. Probably 
it is all three. The increase in the college population and the increase 
in the percentage of Jews came at the same time. The Jews are so eager 
for education that in many colleges theywould number at least 50 
per cent of the entire enrolment. In scholarship they have done well— 
on the whole better than their gentile classmates—but in the social 
activities of the colleges they have created friction. For the sake of 
solidarity, the Jews will-probably be excluded, or at least reduced to a 
very small minority. If it were a matter merely of justice, this would 
not be wrong, provided these college authorities did not try to prevent 
the establishment of state-supported schools which would provide the 
education so eagerly sought. ‘Young men will be protected from the 
presence of the new Americans at the very age when they ought to be 
making contacts which will give them real knowledge of actual civic life. 
Finally, can the colleges afford to abandon the fight against bigotry, 
superstition, and racial intolerance ?”’ 
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REVIEWS 


AN ENJOYABLE NOVEL 


If you must read bold revelations of the sex life of fagged moderns 
within or without marriage, if you are amusing yourself with psycho- 
analysis these days and feel abreast of your times only when deciphering 
the various complexes of book-people, thus becoming better able to ticket 
your own relatives and acquaintances, and finally if you must quiver to 
a certain amount of sentimentality like that in Jf Winter Comes, don’t 
read Walter de la Mare’s Memoirs of a Midget.t H. L. Mencken is to be 
pitied, for he says he couldn’t read it; thereby our growing suspicion 
that he is getting a bit cocky and cynical is confirmed again (of course, 
however, one doesn’t need to carry on over every book-offering as does 
our dreadnaught William Lyon Phelps). Well, to come back to the 
Memoirs. If not sex appeal, psychoanalysis, or sentimentality, what 
then ? 

Refreshing interest and wonder. Something new. 

In the first place, you wonder how the thing came about—how one 
person could so completely project himself into the life and vision of 
another, shut in by an entirely new cage of human limitations and conse- 
quently sensitized to a singular degree. You have timidly hoped that 
life was developing in you a somewhat true sympathy for others, and 
you have accredited yourself, perhaps, with appreciation for that quality 
in authors. But here you will actually marvel at the projection (it does 
seem as if Walter de la Mare must bea woman). The life of ‘“‘ Miss M.,”’ 
“one of those bodies among the smaller works of God,” “minute and differ- 
ent”’—one of the poor little midgets born into this world to hold their 
slender own as best they may—makes you attend with a new interest. 
You think the picture must be a true one. We hasten to assert, how- 
ever, that you will have no shrinking at the revelation (not even at the 
story of the love-life of a misshapen dwarf who is later introduced into 
the book). A bungling artisan would instantly have driven you away 
in disgust, but not so the artist Walter de la Mare. You don’t think of 
Venus de Milo’s lost arm. The painful reality is there, but, self-conscious 
as Miss M. was, the compensations of her life in this “world of such 
fleetingness” comfort you as do your own compensations, and the stream 


* Memoirs of a Midget. By WALTER DE LA MARE. New York: Alfred Knopf. 
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of pity simply doesn’t well up in you. You have made a new and delight- 
ful friendship. Miss M.’s life, in her own refined English family, then 
in the home of a lower-class lodging-house keeper, Mrs. Bowater (whom 
you enjoy as you have your Mrs. Berry), then in the establishment of 
the vulgarly rich woman who takes her up, and finally back again in 
humble circumstances, where she is even driven to exhibiting herself at 
a traveling circus, appears to you to be a normal one, although all the 
time you know it is not. And wonder at the whole affair grasps you. 
But the most refreshing charm of the book may be for you the exqui- 
site phrasing; you will keep yourself from progressing very fast as you 
read, for fear you may not extract all of the pleasantness out of each line. 
“Even the doubts and misgivings that occasionally woke me in the night 
melted like dreams in the morning. Every morrow blotted out its 
yesterday—as faded flowers are flung out of a vase.”’ “Softly as thistle- 
down the days floated into eternity.” ‘Gradually, however, the quiet 
night received me into its peace (just as, poor soul, did the Moor Des- 
demona), and its influence stole into my darkened mind.”” But we can’t 
give you an idea of the flowers in Paradise Valley by showing you a spray 


or two of Indian paint-brush. 


Jessie E. SHERMAN 
PaRKER HiGH SCHOOL 


CHICAGO 


TWO EXCELLENT STATE BULLETINS 


One evidence of the steady progress in the program for teaching 
English in secondary schools may be found in the series of courses of 
study issued periodically by state departments of education. A decade 
ago they were usually brief outlines of work to be covered; two of the 
most recent' run to well over a hundred pages each. The old courses 
were usually prepared more or less arbitrarily by a representative of 
the department; these new ones are the result of co-operative work by 
committees of teachers and bear evidence of reflecting the known needs 
of local schools and of being adapted to conditions as well as to ideals. 

The Maryland bulletin, as its title indicates, is designed to help 
teachers, especially those who are inadequately prepared. Although it 
contains the outlines of a complete course of study, it is not a quantita- 
tive syllabus. It is a working manual prepared by teachers of experience 
and skill who view their work sanely, respect it profoundly, and are 

tr, The Teaching of English. Bulletin of the State Department of Education of 


Maryland, Baltimore. 2. A Course of Study in English for High Schools. State De- 
partment of Education of Kansas, Topeka. 
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able to help others to their outlook. The emphasis in composition, both 
oral and written, is on clearness and correctness, two paramount and 
possible ends, on the tested statements of objectives, and on methods of 
procedure, both general and special. The treatment of literature, which 
is extremely human, aims primarily to secure on the part of pupils 
knowledge, appreciation, and feeling of masterpieces, assuming that 
whatever merits a story, poem, drama, or essay has, it is not art until it 
is enjoyed by the pupils. There are practical sections, all concretely 
illustrated, on spelling, punctuation, elementary-school minima, the 
notebook, the literary society, the assembly, dramatics, the ‘better- 
speech movement,” the library, and the project method in teaching 
English with carefully selected, unpadded bibliographies of procurable 
material. As the Foreword says, the manual is designed to help “ inex- 
perienced teachers find themselves, experienced teachers to grow in skill, 
and all teachers to realize that the teaching of English in high schools 
affords them the finest opportunities for... . attaining genuine 
craftsmanship.” 

The Kansas manual is a more detailed course of study. The sections, 
each of which was prepared by a different member of the committee, are 
packed with valuable material; but they fail to combine into a simple, 
practical working plan. Any pupil who masters what is outlined in this 
manual will have a liberal education in English, one better than that 
which most college Seniors have acquired. Literature and composition 
are divided into separate semester treatments during the first three 
years; and in the last year are outlined five different courses: on Ameri- 
can literature, vocational composition, current literature, types of liter- 
ature, and newspaper writing. If Kansas carries through this ambitious 
program it will set a high standard for other states to emulate. The 
Appendixes are especially valuable for a series of original scales for 
grading neatness and legibility, for form, for testing the plan of a composi- 
tion, for testing oral themes, and for marking general efficiency of 
pupils. 

Tuomas H. Briccs 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A HELPFUL GUIDE 


Among the many books on the subject, Mr. Stratton’s Producing in 
Little Theaters' is by far the most useful. Those who are interested in 


* Producing in Little Theaters. By CLARENCE SrrRATTON. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. 258. $2.90. 
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amateur play production from any angle will find the book invaluable, 
for not only does it describe the best that has been done along each line, 
but it solves many perplexing problems with great ingenuity, and points 
several paths for new development. 

There are more than sixty illustrations, chosen not for beauty, 
although many of them are beautiful, but rather for their fertility in 
suggestion as to how things may be done effectively. The same char- 
acteristic prevails in the text. The commonest problems are outlined, 
the solutions are described in detail and illustrated by actual cases. 
These concrete examples not only add interest to the reading of the 
text, but are of inestimable value to less experienced producers. 

There are chapters on Choosing a Play, Specimen Programs, 
Rehearsing the Play, Costumes, Make-up, and Lighting. Each chapter 
reviews what is considered the best modern practice and offers ingenious 
suggestions for overcoming local difficulties due to peculiar or inadequate 
equipment. 

The chapters on Organizing the Amateur Group and Choosing the 
Play are full of the wisdom of experience. Many an experimenter will 
smile reminiscently as he reads, and wish someone had told him that 
before. The practical common sense of these chapters ought to fore- 
stall many a catastrophe. The treatment of educational dramatic 
activities is sane and helpful. There are several constructive suggestions 
that will be new to most of the workers in that field. This chapter, if 
any, suffers from lack of detailed treatment of its special problems. 
Perhaps it needs a book to itself. The lists of one hundred full evening 
plays and one hundred one-act plays are rather richer in material for 
sophisticated amateurs than for schools, but since the two types are 
carefully differentiated no one need be led astray. There are many 
lists more comprehensive but the plays here are more carefully selected. 
The most inspiring chapter in the book is the one on Experimenting. 
A reading of it will set many a mind evolving plans for next year. 

The preparation of so fine a book must be the result of years of 
experience, wide observation all over this country and Europe, extensive 
reading, and sound judgment. 

FRANK C. TOMPKINS 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MICHIGAN 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere} 


Mr. Prohack. By ARNOLD BENNETT. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1922. Pp. 313. $1.75. 

This is Bennett in his lighter and more playful vein. Mr. Prohack is a .»\gh official 
of the British Treasury, hard working but little recognized publicly and greatly under- 
paid. He and his family find it difficult to keep up middle-class standards of living. 
Then comes an unexpected legacy. The real problem of the book is the effect of suddex. 
wealth upon Mr. Prohack, his wife, son, and daughter. A thesis novel, ~erhaps, 
but not solemn or sordid—nor yet “‘sentimental.”’ ; 
Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. By ELEANOR FARJEON. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1922. Pp. 270. $2.50 net. ; 

A poetic romance which forms the frame work for six love stories told by’ Martin. 
The frame story is itself interesting, either in spite of or because of the fact ‘that it is 
highly “mannered,” and the stories are vividly imagined. Its very real charm is 
aesthetic rather than intellectual. 

In the Days of Poor Richard. By Irvinc BACHELLER. IlIlistrated by Joun 
Wotcotr Apams. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1922. Pp. 414. 
$2.00 net. 

The author of A Man for the Ages has made considerable research in gathering 
the materials for the romance of Revolutionary days. Franklin and Washington 
both appear repeatedly, and are fairly vivid as well as heroic. Franklin’s wit is made 
much of, and Washington is represented—as John Cabot Lodge would have us see 
him—with a quick and original intellect. The love story starts with a rescue from the 
Indians, crosses the ocean twice, and ends in Arnold’s headquarters just after his 
treason. In imaginative power the book is very uneven; some scenes are vividly 
portrayed but others are positively amateurish in their sketchiness. 

Literature of the World. By Wrt.tam L. RICHARDSON and Jessie M. Owen. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 526. $2.00. 

This volume will be very useful as a reference in high-school and college libraries 
and as a text for courses in comparative literature. While keeping the continuity 
of the literary stream of each nation and showing something of the relations between 
national literatures, it wisely concentrates on the great authors and especially on their 
greatest works. To note that in a survey of the literature of the world English writings 
are accorded but ninety-three pages and American but forty-two in a total of 512 will 
in itself be an education for some of our young people. 

Saturday Papers. Essays on literature from the Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post. By Henry SEMEL CANBY, WILLIAM ROSE BENET, and 
Amy LoveMAN. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 133. $1.00. 
Chiefly editorials. Sane and for the most part interesting. Not only the authors’ 

point of view, but some tendencies of recent literature are revealed. 
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Education in a Democracy. By DALiaAs Lore SHARP. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Pp. 154. $1.25. 

“One thing I know: we must have a common school for all the people; and all 
the people must attend a common school until every American child has a high-school 
education and has caught a true glimpse of democracy.”’ This quotation from page 
39 strikes the keynote of the four essays reprinted, with expansions, from the Adlantic 
which make up the volume. Professor Sharp’s expressions of this ideal have provoked 
much hot discussion. Teachers should tempt thoughtful, substantial citizens to read 
books like this. 

English . itical Essays of the XIX Century. Selected and edited with notes 
by Epuunp D. Jones. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1922. Pp. 666. 

. Composed almost wholly of essays upon poetry, the majority of them discussions 
of the tature of poetry, by poets. Much more appetizing than volumes of specific 
criticisn, whose chief attractions are their subjects. 


Busine ~ Letter Practice. By Joun B. Oppycke. New York: Isaac Pitman & 

Sons, 1922. Pp. 581. $2.50. 

Intended for (1) teachers and students of stenography, (2) teachers and students 
of business English, and (3) correspondence supervisors in offices. Each chapter 
gives examples of good letters and poor ones, explanation of the principles relating to 
this particular phase of correspondence, and finally about a dozen constructive cor- 
respondence exercises. The good letters and the explanation of principles are designed 
for use as dictation exercises also. Illustration, practice, and theory in the ratio of 
5-5-3. Teacher’s examination copy $1.50 postpaid. 


Joining in Public Discussion. By ALFRED DwiGHT SHEFFIELD. New York: 

George H..Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 168. $1.25 net. 

The author, an instructor in the Boston Trade Union College, indicates on the 
title-page that his book is meant for members of labor unions, conferences, forums, etc. 
The introduction points out the tremendous importance to a democracy of discussion 
groups, especially if the aim of the discussion is to reach a genuine consensus of opinion, 
a solution of the problem better than any individual could have made. Incidentally 
the path to the oratorical power to which so many aspire leads through this more 
important field of discussion or conference. The body of the book is a very practical 
treatise on persuasion, incisively phrased and tellingly exampled. 


Handbook for Business Letter Writers. By Loutse E. BoNNEy and CAROLYN 
Percy Cote. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 98. 
In accordance with the character of a handbook, principles and forms are presented 
dogmatically, without discussion, outlines being used wherever possible. Facsimile 
illustrations are abundant and satisfactory. 


Good Writing—A Modern Rhetoric. By ARTHUR W. LEONARD and CLAUDE M. 

Fuess. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 314. 

A secondary-school text in which more space is given to exposition of rhetoric 
than in most recent books of the sort. Correctness, clearness, force, and beauty have 
replaced unity, coherence, and emphasis as matters of chief attention. Exposition 
and argument receive more attention than narration and description, on the ground 
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that most secondary-school pupils have had less training in them and that they are 

more important in the ordinary person’s life. Some exercise material is included, 

but there is no attempt to arouse interest in any composition undertaking, that being 
among the matters left to the teacher. 

Everyday Uses of English. By Maurice H. WEesEEN. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. 447. $2.00. 

For college courses and the office. The first half of the text is devoted to business 
communications—letters and reports—the various types discussed in detail. The 
second half deals with the universal aspects of language—diction, spelling, sentence 
construction, punctuation, paragraphs, etc. The argument for using a text of this sort 
in Freshman English is that while only the few can learn to write artistically, all can 
and should learn to communicate practically. 

The Reading Process. By Wrtutam A. SmitH. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. 267. 

An exposition of the psychology of reading, including a survey of the experimental 
data down into 1921. Very little direct discussion of teaching methods. 

Keats’ Poetry and Prose. With Essays by CHARLES Lams, LeicH Hunt, 
ROBERT Brinces, and OrHerRS. With an Introduction and Notes by 
HENRY ELLeERSHAW. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1922. Pp. 204. 

The plan of the Clarendon Series of English Literature is to present the best of 
some great author—Keats, for example—with essays upon and criticism of his work 
which may themselves properly be studied as literature. The editor of the volume 
then supplies a very brief introduction and notes giving necessary information. 

A Middle English Vocabulary. By J. R. R. Totkren. Designed for use with 
Sisam’s Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1922. $1.50. 

A History of Great Britain—Part III, From the Treaty of Vienna to the Outbreak 
of the Great War. By R. B. Mowat. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1922. Pp. 661-1016. 

One of the most effectively illustrated histories ever printed. 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. With Annotations by O. J. STEVENSON. 
Canadian School Shakespeare. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 
Pp. 162. 

Aeschylus Persae. Partly in the original and partly in translation. Edited by 
M. R. Riwiey, New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1922. Pp. 76. 

The author’s introduction is positively inspiring—real literature teaching. 
Herodotus, Book VII. Partly in the original and partly in translation. Edited 

by C. C. Ropinson and Oruers. New York: Oxford University Press, 


American Branch, 1922. Pp. 168. $1.20. 

Interesting as a compilation by students—boys of sixteen—who made the transla- 
tions, imitating the style of the Old Testament, and supplied the notes. The whole 
has been revised by a competent scholar, 
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